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Saint Alphonsus 


Most Zealous Doctor. 
"Burn, burn yet more, O love-warm flame, 
There lingers yet a soul to claim 
For which the Saviour bled in shame”’,— 
This seems your heart’s device. 


Beside the Crib—what is’t you hear? 
Those eyes, those arms, those lips appear 
To speak to you in accents clear: 

“Yet bide there souls to save!” 


’Mid mountain clefts at night you seem 

To kneel with Jesus—with His stream 

Your prayers and tears and heavenward gleam 
Like sacrificial fires. 


The burning words from your lips fall 

Like Jesus’ own persistent call: 

God’s Kingdom come to souls of all, 
Unbounded God’s empire. 


Wept you on Olivet at night 

Beside your Lord in deadly plight, 

And caught the trickling blood to write 
His sorrows in your soul? 


Or oozed the Blood from His torn Heart 

Upon your own—thence fresh to start 

In thoughts that pierce like flaming dart 
And souls to penance wound? 


How longed your heart beyond the height 

Where Alpine barriers stayed its flight! 

O seas! that o’er your depths he might 
Haste onward souls to gain! 


The Orient first your longings drew 

E’er yet the goat-herds’ needs you knew; 

The waves that lapped Western shores new 
Echoed the cry of souls. 


O make that fire to freshly burn 
In hearts of all your own that yearn 
Redeemerlike with you to spurn 

All earth, God’s souls to win. 


Wake, wake in us that fiery thirst 
That parched Christ’s lips and heartwound first; 
Then bravely where none other durst 

We'll toil for priceless souls. 


—Augustine Zeller, C. Ss. R. 


toby 
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OUR PERPETUAL HELP 


On the picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help you see some 
strange letters; you notice a little angel on either side of the Mother 
and her Divine Child; you remark that the child is looking up at one 
of those angels and that the sandal of the right foot of the child is 
falling off, and you wonder what does all this mean. 


The topmost letters over the right shoulder of our Blessed Lady 
are an abbreviation for the Greek word for “Mother”, and the corres- 
ponding letters on the other side are a shortened form of the Greek 
word which signifies “of God”. The artist then would have us know 
that this is the “Mother of God”. The angel on Mary’s right side is 
the Archangel Michael. The three letters over his head tell us this. 
The other is the Archangel Gabriel as the letters above him indicate. 
Now look at the group of letters close to the Child’s face. These are 
a contraction for the words which mean “Jesus Christ”. So now we 
know everybody on the picture. The Mother of God with Jesus in 
her arms, and the two Archangels, Gabriel and Michael, on either side. 
But what are the angels doing there? You notice that in their reverently 
veiled hands they are carrying the instruments of Christ’s terrible 
passion. You see the angels, as it were, presenting these instruments 
to the Child. You recollect that passage in the Book of Psalms 
(XXXVII 18) wherein David, speaking of Christ, said “My sorrow 
is continually before me,” and then it begins to dawn upon you what 
all this picture means. 


The little Jesus was playing in His humble home in Nazareth. He 
came into the workshop of Joseph and began to imitate His foster- 
father at some piece of work. Joseph bent down and lovingly taught 
his God how to use the carpenter’s different tools. Mary was silently 
working at her household duties—and every action of hers was an 
act of immeasurable love. Suddenly a cry arose from the little child. 
Jesus dropped the tool with which He was working, and ran terrified 
into His mother’s arms. And Mary laid aside her work and took her 
weeping boy into her arms and clasped Him fondly to her bosom. 
What had happened? 


Two glorious angels had come down from heaven to present to 
their God that cross on which He was one day to hang torn and bleed- 
ing and dead. They showed Him that lance which was to enter His 
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most Sacred Heart, and the sponge from which in the darkest moments 
of His dereliction He was to drink gall and vinegar. So terrified was 
Jesus at the sight, and the thoughts it carried to His mind, that He 
clasped His mother’s hand with both His own. His little foot writhed, 
as though it already felt the piercing of the rough, cruel nail, and the 
sandal was loosened and fell off. This is what the artist meant to 
convey. 

Now look up into the face of the Mother and read there the 
mystery of our perpetual help. There is not a line of anger in that 
face. Mary is looking at us, and surely she has only too much reason 
to be angry with us. But no; her eyes are full of love and kindness 
and forgiveness. Yet there is evident somewhere a tinge of soft 
reproach. You can see it through the deep sorrow that covers the 
entire face. Can you look into those eyes even for a short time and 
not feel as though they were piercing far into your very soul and 
gazing reproachfully upon some stains there which have occasioned 
the Saviour’s sufferings? 

But there is a deeper significance in this picture of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help. It is the embodiment of a great truth of our Catholic 
doctrine, and it would be very profitable for those who revile our devo- 
tion to Mary if they would devote some serious attention to this truth. 

Jesus Christ, the Son of God, true God as well as true man, Creator 
of heaven and earth, ran to Mary in His hours of bitter sorrow, ran 
to Mary when the thought of His passion and death blanched His 
cheeks with fear, ran to Mary, His Mother, and threw Himself into 
her arms, and clung to her hand, and nestled close to her purest heart 
and found there consolation, strength, encouragement and help. He 
needed not to have done that. He could have called down myriads 
of bright angels to console Him. But no; His Mother’s arms were 
dearer to Him. What! a God flies to Mary for consolation and help 
against the greatest sorrows that ever racked a human heart—a God 
did this, and shall we be scorned because in our little pains and trials 
we would fain be imitators of our Redeemer? Those who laugh at 
us, truly, know not what they do. 

So much for the picture itself. It may be added that the crowns on 
the heads of Our Lady and the Infant Jesus were placed there on 
June 23, 1867, by the Vatican Chapter. Four years later—1871—the 
Confraternity of Our Lady of Perpetual Help was begun, and so 
rapidly and widely did it spread that in 1876 Pius IX raised it to the 
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dignity of an Archconfraternity. The Pope himself claimed the honor 
of becoming its first member. 

It is to this Archconfraternity that all who. are devoted to Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help should belong. For membership nothing more 
is required than to have one’s name registered by the Director of the 
‘Archconfraternity or some duly authorized person. And the obliga- 
tions of the members are such as flow necessarily from the title, lover 
of Mary. For who that really loves Mary will not strive with ali 
his power to imitate her virtues, especially her purity and humility, 
her love of God and charity towards her neighbor? Each member 
is earnestly recommended (1) to have a picture of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help in his or her home and to recite the family Rosary before 
it every night if possible; (2) to say each morning and night three 
“Hail Marys” to Our Lady and one “Glory be to the Father, etc.,” to 
St. Alphonsus; (3) to renew each month the consecration to Our Lady 
and St. Alphonsus and to offer Communion for the various intentions 
of the Confraternity. Lastly, for those who can do so, to attend 
punctually at the meetings of the Confraternity. Needless to say rich 
and great indulgences are attached to the proper fulfilling of these 
obligations. 

We ought never to forget what St. Alphonsus says of Confraterni- 
ties: “They are so many Noah’s Arks, in which people of the world 
find a refuge from the deluge of temptations and sins which inundate 
the world. We, from the experience of our missions, well know the 
utility of these Confraternities. As a rule, a man who does not attend 
the meetings of a Confraternity commits more sins than twenty men 
who do attend them.” 

MICHAEL H. PaTtue, C. Ss. R. 





TRUE REDEMPTORISTS 





“By their fruits you shall know them,” said our Blessed Redeemer. — 
The fruits that a religious order is capable of producing are far more 
numerous than those of our cultivated gardens, but the fruits one 
naturally expects to find on its branches are saints—the fruits of honor 
and virtue: “Flores mei fructus honoris et honestatis.” 

Next to our holy founder, the first Redemptorist that Holy Church 
crowned with the aureola of heroic sanctity was one whose virtues 
Alphonsus himself had exalted and whose picture he held in his 
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hands when dying— St. Gerard Majella. “St. Gerard,” says the 
author of his life, “did not live in that period of the world’s history 
which the shal'ow and ill-instructed have been wont to term the Dark 
Ages. His lot was cast almost in our own times, in the full blaze 
of the 18th century ; the century of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, of 
the very acme of European rationalism, when all that purported to be 
of the supernatural was sifted and tested to the uttermost. Yet no 
mediaeval saint ever worked miracles more numerous or more amazing 
than were those of St. Gerard. In a period when religion was too 
often the object of cheap derision, the answer came from heaven in 
astounding wonders worked by a simple Lay-brother, who seemed 
to set all the laws of nature at defiance, or rather to hold them in the 
hollow of his hand to play with as it might please him, according 
to the inspirations that came to him from the Most High who in 
this as in every age ‘breatheth where He listeth.’ (St. John 3, 8.).” 

St. Gerard was a child of the people. He was born on the 6th of 
April, 1726, and baptized the same day in the Cathedral Church of the 
town of Muro on a slope of the Apennines. In 1749 he entered the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer to become a Lay-brother. 
On leaving home he left a note with this simple message: “I have gone 
to become a saint.” His life in religion was characterized by humility, 
self-abnegation, obedierce, charity, consideration for others, love of 
work and constant, uninterrupted prayer. He spent but seven years 
in the religious life and at his death he had attained a very high 
degree of sanctity. Over the door of his room he had written these 
words in large letters: “Here one does what God wills, as God wills, 
and for all the time that it may please God.” He died the death 
of a saint on Oct. 16, 1755, and was canonized by Pope Pius X, 
Dec. 11, 1904. 

ST. CLEMENT HOFBAUER. 

In October, 1784, two students from the University of Vienna, 
Clement Mary Hofbauer and Thaddeus Huble, fleeing from an atmos- 
phere and surroundings impregnated with Josephism, arrived at Rome 
carrying with them their humble belongings. They passed the night 
in a lodging house on the Esquiline Hill, a short distance from the 
Church of St. Mary Major. Before retiring they agreed to hear Mass 
the following day in the church where they would hear the bell ring 
first. The sound of the bell led them the next morning to a chapel 
where some Fathers were assembled for meditation. On finishing 
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their devotions they left the chapel, and Hofbauer, meeting a little 
child, asked to what order these priests belonged. “They are the 
religious of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer,” replied 
the child, “and you will be one of them.” How wonderful the ways 
of divine Providence. The word of a child decided his vocation and 
the future of the Congregation. Some years later Hofbauer and 
Huble, now Redemptorist priests, crossed the Alps to establish the 
Congregation in their own country. In Vienna Joseph II had just 
decided to close all religious houses. So they turned their steps else- 
where. A Catholic King was ruling in Warsaw, and here, at the foot 
of the throne, St. Clement established the first foundation beyond the 
Alps. His success was almost incredible. For twenty years he labored 
with great fruit, and prepared the people of Warsaw for the persecu- 
tion they were to endure. When, in 1808, the storm broke over them 
the Redemptorists were the first to suffer. Once more St. Clement 
withdrew to Vienna, and his coming was providential. If in 1815, 
when Josephism was rampant, Austria did not break away in schism 
from the Church, it was due to the influence of Clement Hofbauer. 

The Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer was in a desperate 
situation. In Italy, the French invasion had destroyed all our estab- 
lishments outside the old kingdom of Naples. Beyond the Alps, as we 
have just seen, the storm of persecution had broken with all its fury 
on the Redemptorists. Only one community in Switzerland was left 
hovering like a rainbow over the deluge of adversities. 

But Salvation was at hand. God had in reserve another Josue 
to lead us into the promised land. It was none other than the Venerable 
Passerat whom the General had appointed to fill the place made vacant 
by the death of St. Clement. The second Alphonsus, St. Clement Mary 
Hofbauer, died on the 16th of March, 1820, and on the 30th of the 
following month, April, the Emperor of Austria, Francis I, signed the 
decree of approbation which gave to the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer a legal existence in his states. 

The piety of St. Clement had a peculiar charm, and an attraction 
that seemed irresistible. All who had a taste for the higher things of 
the spiritual life gathered round this enlightened director of souls. The 
influence he exerted was simply astonishing. Scientists and ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries were as little children under his guidance. At the 
Congress of Vienna in 1814 it was St. Clement who foiled the intrigues 


of the enemies of the Church. The most influential delegate present 
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and even the Crown Prince of Bavaria took counsel with him. Through 

him many Protestants found their way to the Truth and countless 

hardened sinners surrendered to his holy influence. The weapon that 

won him so many victori¢s was the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

He was canonized by Pope Pius X on the 2oth of May, 1909. 
VENERABLE FATHER PASSERAT. 

No sooner had the Emperor signed the decree of approbation than 
events followed each other in rapid succession. Twenty young men 
from the University entered the novitiate on the same day. Founda- 
tions multiplied in Austria till they grew into a Province. Then came 
the establishments in Bavaria, France, Belgium, England, Holland and 
America. So that to-day one may truly say: the sun never scts on 
the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. - 

Father Passerat was born in Joinville, France, April 30th, 1772. 
The difficulties he had to encounter in following his vocation seemed 
almost insurmountable. He was driven from the seminary, imprisoned 
and made to serve in the army. 

In 1792 he left the service and entered the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer in Warsaw. On the death of St. Clement, Father 
Passerat succeeded as Vicar General over all the transalpine communi- 
ties. It was during his administration (1820-48) that houses were 
founded in the United States, Bavaria, Prussia, Switzerland, Belgium, 
France, Portugal, Hlolland and England. In all his difficulties he 
never wavered. He was wont to say: “Console yourselves, my breth- 
ren, though we be reduced to ten members, these, like grains of corn 
reduced to dust under the earth, will one day produce a rich harvest.” 
The marvelous growth of the Congregation verified his prediction. 
When the Revolution decreed the destruction of the Redemptorists 
he said to his subjects: “Fear not; stand courageously. Let it not be 
said that we have failed to meet martyrdom, but that martyrdom has 
failed to meet us.” He died on the 30th of October, 1858, and the 
introduction of the cause of his beatification was approved by Leo 
XIII, May 13, 1901. 

VENERABLE BISHOP NEUMANN. 

The life of John Nepomucene Neumann, fourth Bishop of Phila- 
delphia, forms.an important chapter in the history of the Congregation 
in America. This venerable servant of God was born in Prachatitz, 
Bohemia, March 28, 1811. He finished his course of studies at the 
University of Prague with great distinction in 1835. He was a profound 
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theologian and thoroughly versed in all branches of sacred learning. 
He had an accurate knowledge of the natural sciences and the study 
of botany constituted for him an agreeable and useful pastime. He 
spoke many Slavonic dialects and at least eight modern languages, 
besides being master of Latin, Greek and Hebrew. When Bishop of 
Philadelphia he learned Irish to help the Irish immigrants in his dio- 
cese. 

When still a seminarian he came to America, was adopted by 
Bishop Dubois of New York, and ordained priest in 1836. For the 
next four years he labored in Western New York amid incredible 
hardships. In 1840 he entered the Redemptorist Congregation and was 
the first of its members professed in America, in 1846. But in 1852 he 
received a command from Pope Pius IX to accept the bishopric of 
Philadelphia. He was indefatigable in the cause of education, both 
ecclesiastical and secular. At his consecration there were but two paro- 
chial schools in Philadelphia; at his death, eight years later, their 
number was nearly one hundred. In five years he erected fifty 
churches and finished the exterior of the cathedral. Ardently devoted 
to the Blessed Sacrament, John Nepomucene Neumann was the first 
‘American Bishop to introduce the Forty Hours Devotion, in 1853. 

Bishop Neumann died on the 5th of January, 1860. His remains 
lie interred in a vault before the altar in the lower chapel of St. Peter’s 
Redemptorist Church, Philadelphia. On the 15th of December, 1896, 
he received the title of Venerable and the authorities have —" con- 
sideration the acts of the Process of Beatification. 


Besides that of the Venerable Bishop of Philadelphia the causes 
of the following Redemptorists have either been introduced or are 
soon to be introduced at Rome. 


Ven. Januarius Sarnelli, C. Ss. R. 
Ven. Caesar Sportelli, C. Ss. R. 
Ven. Joseph Passerat, C. Ss. R. 
Ven. Paul Cafaro, C. Ss. R. 
Ven. Dominic Blasucci, C. Ss. R. 
Ven. Michael di Netta, C. Ss. R. 
Ven. Emmanuel Ribera, C. Ss. R. 

Servant of God Peter Donders, C. Ss. R. 
Servant of God Francis X. Seelos, C. Ss. R. 
Servant of God John Stoeger, C. Ss. R. 
Servant of God Alfred Pampalon, C. Ss. R. 
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ARCHCONFRATERNITY OF THE HOLY FAMILY. 

It does not seem proper to close this sketch of the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer without a brief mention of the Archcon- 
fraternity of the Holy Family. In 1844 a few devout workmen assem- 
bled in an humble dwelling of the town of Liege, Belgium, their object 
in coming together was to join in prayer and in the reading of some 
edifying book. They took occasion to confer on the best means of 
leading a good Christian life in their own particular sphere. Their 
number gradually increased until the place of meeting became too 
small. The Redemportist Fathers of the neighborhood then offered 
them the use of their church, and Rev. Fr. Dechamps gave them very 
wise and appropriate statutes for their guidance. Recognizing the 
finger of God in this good work the Fathers brought the infant society 
to the notice of the Bishop of Liege. The Bishop approved the asso- 
ciation, and seeing in it the realization of a project he himself had 
long cherished, obtained for it the approbation of the Holy See. Pope 
Pius TX enriched the association with many indulgences and raised it to 
the dignity of an archconfraternity in 1847. At this time the association 
numbered about 1,000 men. The women of Liege, eager to share in the 
benefits of such a society, established a branch and met with equal 
success. Under the protection of the good bishops, and the guidance 
of the Redemptorist Fathers, the archconfraternity has spread very 
rapidly. After sixty-four years of existence it counted 1,400 affilia- 
tions with over 500,000 members in Belgium, Germany, France, Hol- 
land, England, Ireland and America. In Ireland, the isle of saints, 
the archconfraternity found excellent soil and flourished beyond the 
most sanguine expectations. In Limerick there is a confraternity that 
numbers 5,000 men of all classes, professions and trades. They are 
divided into two sections, and each section meets once a week in the 
church of the Redemptorist Fathers. In America the most flourishing 
confraternity of the Holy Family is established in the Church of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, Boston, Mass. The Society proposes to 
its members as models for imitation the Holy Family of Nazareth, 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph—this trinity on earth and the most beautiful 
reflection of the Blessed Trinity in heaven. 

To God be Honor and Glory Forever, 
For in Him 
There is Plentiful Redemption. 
C. J. WarreEN, C. Ss. R. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 


een 

It was “Home Coming Day” in the old town, and lather Casey, 
with other “representative citizens,” was down for a speech. He was 
met at the entrance of the park by members of the Ladies’ Entertain- 
ment Committee and ushered at once to the clergymen’s table, where he 
found the leading ministers and their wives already assembled. A 
prominent place had been reserved for him. ‘This distinction was due 
partly to the fact that all instinctively acknowledged the important place 
he held in the life of the community, and partly to the fact that the 
ministers’ wives were set on examining the “curiosity” from a point 
of vantage. 

“Father Casey, lunch is ready. May we call upou you to give 
thanks.” 

Hie stood up and, without affecting any sanctimonious airs, said sim- 
ply: 

“Bless us, O Lord, and these Thy gifts which we are about to 
receive from Thy bounty, through Christ Our Lord. Amen.” 


There was an ill-disguised sigh of relief around the table. The 


priest's blessing was short and appropriate, so unlike the long-winded 
harangues other clergymen sometimes inflict upon the good Lord and 
the hungry guests. 


Cold chicken, stuffed duck and turkey, sliced ham, cold tongue 
buried in little quaking mountains of gelatine, venison and wild fowl— 
all prepared by skillful housewives at their very best—there was such 
abundance as to give the long picnic table a decided list to the starboard. 
Father Casey quietly passed along the appetizing meats untouched, and 
devoted himself to olives and pickles, potato salad and delicious home 
made bread with yellow dairy butter. “When will they ever stop 
passing meat and urging me to ‘Please, Father Casey, just try a little 
slice’? This is what the good priest was thinking within himself, when 
suddenly it flashed across his mind that there might be malice in this 
persistence. His suspicions were soon confirmed. 

“Has meat on Friday the nature of poison for a Catholic’ stomach, 
really?” queried a dominic's wife with feigned simplicity. 

“Surely not, when the meat has been prepared by such unrivaled 
cooks as those who are doing the honors today!” parried Father Casey 
in the hope of sidetracking the unpleasant topic. 
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“Michael Carrock here thinks it is poison, don’t you, Michael?” 
drawled the better half of the Rev. Mr. Dibble, turning to a man-of- 
all-work who was prying open a case of grape juice for the clergy- 
men’s table. “Do you remember the day you were taking dinner in 
our kitchen, and just when you had your mouth full of steak, I said: 
‘Oh, Michael, it’s Friday.’ And you ran to the sink and nearly choked 
yourself trying to spit out the meat. Do you remember, Michael, how 
I laughed ?” 

“Faith an’ I do. Yer sweet smile haunts me still, as Shakespeare 
says,” returned Michael with a forced laugh, but the malicious twinkle 
in his eve showed that he would have his revenge for this humiliation at 
the first opportunity. 


“The law of abstinence did not oblige Michael to make such a 
scene as that,”’ explained Father Casey. “Since he was at table and 
in the presence of others when he remembered it was Friday, he could 
have swallowed what he had in his mouth, but should not have taken 
what still remained on his plate.” 

“Tf I had been Michael,” said Mrs. Dibble, “I would not have been 
afraid to swallow what I had in my mouth nor to eat what I had on 
my plate, either. There’s no harm in a piece of meat.” 

“Neither is there any harm in an apple, yet the whole human race 
was condemned to suffering and death because Adam ate one. There 
is no harm either in an apple or in a piece of meat, but there is harm 
in the bad will we evince by taking them when they are forbidden.” 


“Try a little of this cold venison yourself,” mockingly persisted 
Mrs. Dibble. “If it proves poisonous to your Catholic stomach, we 


shall hasten to administer an antidote.” 

“Madam,” said the priest, growing nettled, “if a friend of ours 
were to lose his life in order to save us from a bitter death, gratitude 
would require us to keep his death day sacred and devote it to affection- 
ate mourning. On Friday, Jesus Christ died to save all, you non- 
Catholics as well as us Catholics. We Catholics commemorate the day 
by a practical and definite act of voluntary self-denial—abstinence from 
meat. If you non-Catholics are not willing to deny yourselves in any- 
thing to show your gratitude to the Saviour who died for you on Fri- 
day, at least, Madam, you should be ashamed to make fun of us 
for doing so!” 


“Yes, yes, yes; to be sure, to be sure,” piped a little peace-at-any- 
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price parson. “But isn’t it rather inconvenient sometimes? Fish and 
eggs might make one ill, don’t you know!” 

“It is inconvenient; but inconvenience is the principal ingredient 
in selfdenial. Injury to health would be quite another thing. But 
health is seldom injured by abstinence from meat. Indeed, medical 
men tell us that we all eat more meat than is for our good. However, 
at any time that we have legitimate proof that abstinence from meat 
constitutes a serious menace to our health, we are allowed to eat meat. 
The Church is a kind mother. In the very act of making this law 
she intended that we should be freed from its obligation whenever its 
observance would be injurious or abnormally difficult.” 

“What do you mean by ‘legitimate proof that abstinence is injurious 
to health’ ?” 

“The joint decision of the physician and the priest. However, the 
decision of the priest alone is ordinarily sufficient nowadays,” replied 
Father Casey. 

“Ts no one allowed to decide for himself ?” 

“Anyone that is capable is allowed to do so. But, you know,” 
continued Father Casey, “it is always risky to undertake to act as 
judge in one’s own case. Besides, the priest is empowered not only 
to judge when the difficulty is great enough to free us from the law, 
but often also to dispense us from the law when the gravity of the 
difficulty is doubtful.” 

“Yes, yes, yes; to be sure, to be sure,’ chimed in the peaceful 
parson. 

“That’s all perfectly lovely,” said the Reverend Mr. Trawler; “but 
the Catholics of the lower classes seem wedded to the foolish fancy 
that they are guilty of sin if they eat meat on Friday.” 

“Catholics of all classes hold that doctrine, Mr. Trawler.” 

“IT know a family of Catholics, very dear friends of mine, who 
move in high society, and who do not hesitate to eat meat on Friday,” 
interposed Mrs. Dibble. 

“They are Catholics who think more of high society than of their 
souls,” said Father Casey. “That eating meat on Friday is a sin is not 
a foolish fancy but an undeniable fact.”’ 

“That is a statement I cannot admit,” said the Reverend Mr. Traw- 
ler. 

“When this country commissions Congress to make laws, whose 
authority is behind the laws it makes?” asked the priest. 
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“Why, the authority of the country, to be sure.” 

“Quite so; and when Jesus Christ commissions a Church to make 
laws, the authority of Jesus Christ is behind the laws of that Church. 
But you cannot deny that to break laws enacted on the authority of 
Jesus Christ is a sin.” 


“Our church makes laws, yet we do not consider it sinful to break 
them.” 

“Which, if it proves anything,” said Father Casey, “proves that 
your church has received no legislative power from Jesus Christ.” 

“And when, pray, has the Catholic Church received such power ?” 

“When Jesus Christ said to the rulers of the Catholic Church: 
‘(Whoever) will not hear the Church, let him be to thee as the heathen 
and the publican. Amen, I say unto you, whatsoever you shall bind on 
earth shall be bound also in heaven.’ Again: ‘He that heareth you, 
heareth Me, and he that despiseth you, despiseth Me.’ If you think 
that these texts do not prove my point, it is more than proved by 
the fact that Jesus Christ founded the society we call the Catholic 
Church. It would be foolish to found a society without giving it 
legislative power which is necessary for its existence.” 

“If this law is based on the authority of Jesus Christ, how can 
Catholics treat it so lightly?” urged Mr. Trawler. “I have seen a 
whole hall full of Catholics—priests and even bishops among them— 
eat meat on Friday when the feast of St. Patrick fell on that day !” 

“My dear sir,” said the priest, “you fall into the common error of 
charging that a law has been violated before you know what the law 
really prescribes. You shout ‘Foul play’ before learning the rules of 
the game. The law of abstinence, as framed by the Church, does not 
forbid meat on Friday absolutely. That is, it does not forbid one to 
eat meat when he is excused, as I said, by an abnormal difficulty, or 
legitimately dispensed. For instance, we are all dispensed by a general 
decree whenever a holyday of obligation falls on Friday. Then, too, 
any person or group of persons may be dispensed by a special conces- 
sion if they have a good reason and appeal to the proper authority, as, 
no doubt, was done on the St. Patrick’s Day to which you refer.” 

“How foreign to Gospel simplicity are the interminable regulations 
of the Romish Church!” ejaculated the scandalized Trawler. 

“The Catholic, or, as you say, Romish Church makes her regu- 
lations to be obeyed, and therefore, with her intimate knowledge of 
human nature, she sees the necessity of modifying and sometimes dis- 
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pensing in them according to the needs of varying ages, places and 
circumstances. It is easy enough for some of the Protestant religions 
to observe your ‘Gospel simplicity’ making laws, for they know that 
nobody cares whether he observes these laws or not.” 

“Catholics may hedge themselves in with as many complicated laws 
as they please,” said a Hard Shell Baptist; “we, for our part, enjoy 
the liberty of the sons of God. We have no laws except those found in 
the Bible.” 

“You don’t mean it!” cried Father Casey. 

“Indeed I do; every word,” returned he of the adamantine shell. 

“Why, man,” said the priest, “I can show that at least fifty-two 
times a year you do the direct opposite. Which day do you keep holy, 
Saturday or Sunday ?” 

“Sunday, sir.” 

“Then you are keeping a law not found in the Bible, but imposed 
by the Catholic Church! No man has ever been able to prove that 
the law of Sunday observance is found in the Bible. It receives all 
its binding power from the traditions of the Catholic Church. And 
as for the ‘liberty of the sons of God,’ I have met scores of men in 
the penitentiary who strongly maintained that, according to their inter- 
pretation of the Bible, the liberty they had taken with the property or 
life of their neighbor was only the liberty of the sons of God. This 
shows whither Protestants’ private interpretation will lead. It shows, 
too, how inconsistent you are—locking a man up with a head shave and 
a striped suit for using the principle of private interpretation which 
you have taught him.” 

“Well, anyhow,” broke in Mrs. Dibble as categorically as though 
she were advancing an entirely new and irrefutable argument, “we are 
not afraid a piece of meat will poison us; we keep the laws in the 
Bible, and that is enough.” 

Father Casey smiled at the hopelessness of using common sense 
arguments with a minister’s wife. Then, in tones of mock horror, he 
said: 

“Then, for heaven’s sake, Madam, desist from your attack upon 
those pickled pigs’ feet! And you are eating the wing of a chicken that 
was strangled! The flesh of swine and of things strangled is expressly 
forbidden in the Bible.” 

“T know that such things are forbidden in one part of the Bible, 
but Paul tells us that law has been abrogated.” 
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“The best Scripture scholars of today, Protestant as well as Cath- 
olic, say that it is doubtful whether Paul says anything of the kind. 
The law stands in the Bible. Therefore, according to your principle, 
you must observe it until you find clear proof in the Bible that it has 
been abrogated for the whole world and not merely for the special 
times and places to which Paul probably restricts his words. The 
next time you prepare an outdoor luncheon consult your Jewish neigh- 
bors about the best substitute for cold pork and strangled fowl.” 

“Ask her, Father Tim,” said Michael, still smarting under his 
humiliation, “to name the strangest thing at a Hebrew picnic.” 

“Ask her yourself, Michael; I was never good at riddles. What 
is it?” . 

“The ham sandwitch, yer reverence. Both Jews an’ Protestants 
follow the private judgment of an empty stomach against the Bible, 
whenever the Good Book stands in the way of a hearty meal,” said 


Michael. as he drew the cork from a flask of Billy Bryan’s Bottled 
Bliss. 


C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


ROLL OF HONOR. 
June Examinations, 1915. St. Joseph’s College, Kirkwood, Mo. 


Frank Fegen, St. Alphonsus’, Chicago 

George Kathrein, St. Michael’s, Chicago 
Anthony Huber, St. Alphonsus’, Chicago 
Edward Jennings, St. Andrew’s, Grand Rapids 
Harold Ellsworth, St. Mel’s, Chicago 

Leo Kulleck, St. Alphonsus’, Chicago 

Leo Sheridan, St. Joseph’s, Denver 

Peter Etzig, St. Michael’s, Chicago 

William Miller, St. Alphonsus’, New Orleans 
Leo Klotz, Carleton, Mich 

Robert Sweeney, Rock Church, St. Louis 
Kenneth Bailey, Washington, Iowa 

Peter Forbes, Holy Redeemer, Detroit 
William Claffey, Mt. Pleasant, Mich 

Bernard Connelly, St. Alphonsus’, Grand Rapids 
Austin Mabrey, Coldwater, Mich 

Martin Lorenz, St. Michael’s, Chicago 

George Kramer, St. Alphonsus’, Chicago 
Chas. Mesman, St. Mary’s, New Orleans 
Randolph Bretang, Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Kansas City 
Leo Koerper, Holy Redeemer, Detroit 
Folsom McGowan, Trenton, IIl 


Victor Tessier is teaching young brides the secret of holding hus- 
bands by “properly feeding the brutes”. 
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THE WIDOW OF NAIM—A Bible Study 


LUKE VII, 11-16 


Our deepest sorrow, 11-12. Men bubble over with promises of 
happiness when they are still young and healthy, and when fortune 
smiles on them. But when sickness grips father or mother or child, 
then earthly comfort becomes uncertain and hesitating. Death reduces 
all our chatter to silence. The earth seems gay with music and song 


and dance, and yet how quickly death compels the same feet to walk 
slowly to the grave, the same voice to mourn by the tomb, the same 
music to accompany the bitterest tears that ever were shed. Even the 
hearts and memories of earthly friends soon weary of a corpse, and 
they confide their burdens to the cold, hard marble slab out in the 
rain and snow. And men will listen to such promises, slave for such 
a wretched world! 


The happiness which Our Lord came to shed on earth defies death; nay, 
even death itself is tipped with radiant hope. “And it came to pass afterwards 
that he went into a city that was called Naim.” He makes no boast of the great 
promise he is harboring in His Sacred Heart. Even the time, which would have 
been marked in letters of gold had earth been able to work such a wonder, is 
forgotten. Nature sends forth her flowers when the season has come, man doles 
out his favors when his means permit or his humor inspires them; but for Our 
Lord any time is welcome, even the merest chance. The time-marks in his 
calendar are his favors, in one continuous stream: we have just seen him in 
Capharnaum where he snatched the centurion’s servant from the claws of immi- 
nent death; now he will show that even when death has already secured its 
victim, even then death must restore him to life; that is the meaning of “after- 
wards”. The road led him from Capharnaum south along the lake shore, through 
the garden-plain of Genesareth, until he reached the town of Magdala; then it 
swerves southwest through the hills of Galilee till it emerges upon the plain of 
Esdrelon and turns south toward the Holy City. About 30 miles away lay the 
city of Naim. It nestles on the northwestern slope of a hill known as the Little 
Hermon. Its name is never breathed in the entire Old Testament. In the New 
Testament it occurs but once; and then it is scented with such fragrance that it 
bears the perfume of the Sacred Heart down the ages of history. Its name 
means the “meadow”, or the “beautiful one”. A little above it on both the east 
and west sides, are many tombs hewn out of the rocks. About ten minutes’ walk 
to the east lies the principal burying-ground, still used; and probably on this 
very path occurred the scene of our miracle. Naim must have been 
for the ruined heaps and traces of walls prove that it was of considerable extent 
and probably a “walled” town as suggested by the Gospel narrative. It has now 
shrunk into a miserable Moslem village: a few houses of mud and stone, with 
flat earth roofs and low doors, sprinkled here and there among the wreckage of 
older days. The hill itself is bleak and barren; but at its foot expands the fertile 
vale of Esdrelon; about four miles away the wooded height of Tabor stands out 
magnificently and in the distance the snowy crest of Hermon towers into the 
clouds. Now a company of wayfarers is approaching the city from the north. 
“And there went with Him His disciples and a great multitude.” This need not 
surprise us when we remember how the Baptist had been surrounded by his 
disciples; when we recall v. 9 just preceding, where St. Luke assures us that a 
multitude had already been following Him; when we reflect on scenes such as 
the sermon on the mount where crowds had clustered round him from distant 
countries, north and south; on the many miracles wrought in Jerusalem and in 
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Galilee. They may have been attracted by the atmosphere of grace that must 
have accompanied Our Lord; they may have been actuated by merest sportive 
curiosity; in any case they formed a reliable jury to attest the truth of the 
miracle. If good, we have the benefit of their sincerity; if worldly minded, we 
profit by their incredulity; and their numbers would never permit a mere “hoax” 
to make the rounds of the country without being challenged and exposed. A 
mere charlatan’s trick would be cruel consolation and a mockery of our woes. 
However, it is always good to be with Our Lord: “And when He came 
nigh to the gate of the city, behold a dead man was carried out, the only son 
of his mother; and she was a widow; and a great multitude was with her.” Our 
Lord’s company may have expected the townsfolk to troop out in crowds to 
welcome the celebrated teacher, and instead of a greeting they hear the mournful 
sounds of the funeral songs float sadly over the fields. It was a young man! 
Just when life’s vigor is brimming with mirth and cheerful promise, just when 
the golden hues of dawn are pledging love and fortune, just when the flower is 
budding into bloom, just when death seemed furthest! A young man still un- 
married, still loving his mother alone, with all the childish ardor that must endear 
him to her all the more. Her only child: a mother’s love can never be meas- 
ured in feeble words; what was her grief then, when she bowed over that life- 
less form to close his eyelids and press the last kiss on his faded cheeks! How 
her heart was breaking as the friends came, and began to wind that form in the 
long strips of linen, leaving only the pallid face to view; then placed it on the 
bier in the middle of the room for a few hours. She was a widow; and this 
word indicates the full depth of her sorrow. Tobias was far from home and 
seemed never more to return, and “his mother wept and was quite disconsolate 
and said: woe is me, woe is me, my son; why did we send thee to go into a 
strange land, the light of our eyes, the staff of our old age, the comfort of our 
life, the hope of our posterity.” (Tob. X, 3-4.) And still she was not alone; 
there was her husband to share her grief. At last the hour struck when all was 
ready for the funeral: the mourners had assembled; a few friends and com- 
panions of her boy raised the bier gently on their shoulders and weeping rela- 
tives gently support her on the way to the grave. She must have been a person 
of some standing in the community, for a great throng accompanies the proces- 
sion. In this hour of her sorest affliction we see the heartlessness of death: no 
home too sacred for him; no love, nor tears can bar his way. We see the help- 
lessness of earth: friends may share our grief awhile, but they soon return to 


the pursuit of business and pleasure, and we are left alone to our tears and 
distress. 


Our sweetest hope and comfort, 13-15. Wow often did we listen 
to the Litany of the Sacred Heart and perhaps answered the invoca- 
tions in a half distracted way and never stopped to think what was 
meant by such titles as “Source of all consolation”! Or we may have 
thought them pious exaggerations. If we look closely at this scene, 
however, we may gain a truer insight into the Sacred Heart and a 
better understanding of the prayers of the Holy Church. 


“Whom when the Lord had seen, being moved with pity towards her.” We 
sometimes wonder in our childish way, how our miseries impress Our Lord. 
See now: will He pass by? Will He simply join the procession as a common 
mourner? What a blessing it must have been, only to meet Him! In the land 
of the Gerasenes He met the men possessed by a devil and He set them free. 
He met Peter and Andrew mending their nets and made them fishers of men. 
He met a publican at his money-tables and made him an apostle. He met the 
paralytic at the probatic pool and healed him. He met a blind man and gave him 
back his sight. He met Peter after his sin, and a single glance converted him. 
True His favors are sometimes the result of prayers: the centurion prayed for 
his son, and Jairus for his daughter, and Martha and Mary for Lazarus, their 
blrother. But now, no prayer is needed. Jesus sees and that is enough; no 
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prayer of man; only the promptings of the Sacred Heart. And whom does He 
see? What wins His pity? The mother. If our young folk only knew what 
they owe their mother; how her prayers ascend to God; how sensitive our Lord 
is to a mother’s tears; would they not treasure her! Perhaps Our Lord thought 
of His own mother, who would one day stand beneath His cross. “He said to 
her: Weep not!” All eyes were on Him as He drew near her. The words may 
have seemed so commonplace. How many lips had uttered them already; and 
yet her tears were flowing. Men had told her not to weep; and what comfort 
could earth offer? Some said: Oh well, we all must die once. Others whis- 
pered: What is done is done; and all your tears will not mend matters. Perhaps 
they did not notice that every word of theirs only widened the wound in her 
heart. His words were so different: they quivered with the omnipotence that 
had once called all this world into being, and would soon prove that His pity is 
not content with words alone. His miracles do not burst out with a blinding 
flash; all goes smoothly and gently, and therefore, He first spoke these few 
words to prepare the mother and all the bystanders who now gathered into a 
close knot around them. “And he came near and touched the bier and they that 
carried it stood still.” It was a slight and insignificant gesture: to touch the 
bier; and many may have wondered at it; some may have resented the delay; 
for in the Orient burials are gone through pretty quickly. But the kindness and 
majesty of that gesture made it irresistible. Besides they must have seen that 
He was not an ordinary person, because accompanied by such a crowd of fol- 
lowers. And then, had they not heard of His miracles in Capharnaum and Cana? 
Had they not heard of His stirring discourses in Jerusalem where He exclaimed: 
“For as the Father raiseth up the dead and giveth life; so the Son also giveth 
life to whom He will?” (J. v. 21.) St. Paul reminds us that the Jews require 
signs, (1 Cor. I, 22) and in the Gospel of St. Matthew they several times ask Our 
Lord to show them a sign. Very likely there were many in the present crowd 
who were anxiously awaiting a miracle. Our Lord’s mercy knows no limits and 


cannot remain a mere sentiment; cannot be satisfied with a kind word alone; 


it must become effectual. ‘And he said: Young man I say to thee, arise.” 
These words must have staggered all hearers and made them wonder whether 
He was in His right senses. The idea of bidding a dead man to rise! Only 
God, the master of life and death, could do this. “For it is thou, O Lord, that 
hast power of life and death and leadest down to the gates of death and bringest 
back again.” (Sap. XVI, 13.) Elias raised the son of the widow of Sarepta to 
life and see how: “He took him out of her arms and carried him into the upper 
chamber where he abode, and laid him upon his own bed . . . . and he 
stretched and measured himself upon the child three times saying: O Lord, my 
God, let the soul of this child, I beseech thee, return to his body.” (3 Kgs. XVII, 
19-24.) Eliseus came to the widow of Sunem, a place very near Naim, and raised 
her child to life: “And he went upon and lay upon the child and he put his 
mouth upon his mouth, and his eyes upon his eyes, and his hands upon his hands 
and he bowed himself upon him and the child’s flesh grew warm. Then he 
returned and walked in the house to and fro, and he went up and lay upon him 
and the child gasped seven times.” (4 Kgs. IV, 34.) In Acts IX, 40, St. Peter 
restores Tabitha to life, but “kneeling down he prayed.” In Acts XX, 10, St. 
Paul gives life to Eutyches in a manner closely resembling the actions of Elias 
and Eliseus: “He laid himself upon him.” How different the conduct of. Our 
Lord: there is no ceremonial, no external rite; He acts as lord supreme. There 
is no prayer of any kind; He does not call upon God’s help; He acts purely 
and simply in His own name: “TI say to thee, arise.” Involuntarily the passage 
recurs to us: “Wonder not at this, for the hour cometh wherein all that are in 
the graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God.” (J. v. 28.) “And he that 
was dead sat up and began to speak.” No matter what thoughts and hopes and 
fears stormed through the minds of the onlookers, the fact was undeniable: 
the young man was come back to life. They saw his movements clearly. He lay 
on a low couch; for in those days a coffin was but rarely used. They noted the 
twitching of the muscles in his face; saw the arms and legs contracting, saw him 
slowly rise; saw the look of inquiry on his features. They heard him speak and 
knew that reason and heart had returned with life. And now the crowning 
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scene: “And he gave him to his mother.” Perhaps Our Lord was the only one 
in all that crowd that was not. overcome with conflicting emotions; while the 
others looked on as if dazed, He goes to the young man, helps him loosen the 
tightly wound grave-clothes and then leads him to his mother. She had stood 
close beside Our Lord, had watched His every movement; but scarcely believed 
her eyes. How her heart must have heaved with almost frantic joy as she felt 
her boy’s arms about her once more and clasped him to her breast. Such scenes 
seem out of place on earth; usually it serves only as a stage for cruelest part- 
ings. Only heaven is the place of reunion in happiness unending. Perhaps He 
added a blessing on them both, and bade her take him home now and be happy 
with him. Perhaps a word of advice to the boy to care better for his mother. 
but all this is only a “perhaps”. Holy Writ tells all so simply. Our Lord does 
not make any parade of His power, He does not seek to impress her with a 
sense of her obligation to Him; He acts so humbly and unaffectedly that we can- 
not help loving Him all the more for it. Nor does Holy Writ tell us of the 
mother’s gratitude; just as we guessed her sorrow only by the description of her 
loss; so we may infer her gratitude by this hasty sketch of her good fortune. 
But what of our gratitude? Has not Our Lord done us a similar favor when 
He recalled us from the death of sin to the life of grace? Nor did He accom- 
plish that by a single word; it cost Him the last drop of His Precious Blood. 
Now see how mother and son went their way homeward again, whispering words 
of love to each other, receiving congratulations from their friends. We know 
the custom of old: to close the day of mourning with a banquet. This was fur- 
nished by the friends and relations of the dead. It was called the bread of 
mourners, and surely it must have been a dreary and distasteful duty to the 
bereaved. But on this day there was rejoicing in the humble home of the widow 
mother and her only son. Who could have foretold this in the early morning? 


The impressions made, 16-17. “And there came a great fear on 
them all.” Certainly, they were in a position to appreciate the truth 
of the miracle. They knew that the young man was unquestionably 
dead ; for all preparations had been duly made for his burial already: 
surely the mother had consulted all physicians within hear reach 
throughout the course of her boy’s illness; the hired mourners who 
formed part of every funeral procession were accustomed to death in 


all its forms. The miracle was clear to them, and no wonder that they 
feared. 


_ Man instinctively trembles before death. And here they saw a power so 
mighty that even invincible death must cower before it. All this as if by acci- 
dent; then Our Lord needs no preparation, no selection of special cases of dis- 
ease; any moment will do, any form of death must obey him. There is no chance 
of trick for both crowds were present: one from Naim and one from Caphar- 
naum; and one could control the other and make collusion impossible; make 
secrecy impossible. This vague fear soon makes room for calm reflection and 
they recognize the true cause of the miracle just wrought: “And they glorified 
God.” Here we see what impression is made on the better classes of the people. 
It was considered an act of charity to bury the dead and comfort those that 
mourn, as we gather from the praise given to Tobias (in Tob. XII, 12); and 
from the lesson contained in the book of Ecclesiasticus: “A gift hath grace in 
the sight of the living, and restrain not grace from the dead. Be not wanting in 
comforting them that weep and walk with them that mourn.” (VII, 37-38.) Even 
the Pharisees did not deny the fact of his miracles; but they ascribed them all 
to Beelzebub. People also saw the meaning of these miracles, for they said: 
“A great prophet is risen among us, and God hath visited His people.” Some 
may have called Him great in comparison with the prophets of the past. Others . 
may have seen deeper and may have identified Our Lord with the one great 
prophet foretold so long ago; that prophet who was at once their Priest and 
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King and Lord. “And this rumor of him went forth throughout all Judea and 
throughout all the country roundabout.” And we may add: it went through all 
climes and lands and times and everywhere men bowed before Him: and believed 
in Him. True there are some who disbelieve; but for them Christ can be only 
a fiction, and history an impossibility. 


Joun ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 
A RECIPE FOR GOOD PRAYERS 


Let us not trust to prayers or other devotions if they are not 
accompanied by a genuine purpose of amendment. We may pray, we 
may strike our breast, we may plead for mercy ; but this is not enough. 
There was King Antiochus of old; his life was spent amid wars and 
political intrigues ; but his soul was laden with a heavy weight of sins; 
at last an awful fate overtook him, and in his royal chariot he was 
struck with a disease that made him an object of horror to all that 
came near him. The stench of his putrid flesh was unbearable; and 
the sight of worms devouring him alive filled all with loathing ; “Then 
this wicked man prayed to the Lord, of whom he was not to obtain 
mercy” (2 Mach. ix:13). It was only his personal misery that made 


him pray ; and because he had no sorrow for his sins, his prayer could 
not please the God whom he had so long offended. 


Let us not trust in our holy Patron-saints, if we have not the earnest 
purpose of quitting our sins. Have we forgotten the warning which 
St. John the Baptist addressed to the men of his day: “Bring forth 
therefore fruit worthy of penance. And think not to say within your- 
selves: “We have Abraham for our father. . . . For the axe is laid to 
the root of the trees. Every tree therefore that doth not yield good 
fruit shall be cut down and cast into the fire.” How can we hope to 
escape punishment as long as we do not abandon sin? How can the 
saints think of assisting us, as long as we persist in exasperating their 
God? 

In the annals of the Eastern Empire we read that the Emperor 
Phocas feared an attack on his capital. He considered it his first duty 
to repair all breaches in the walls, to strengthen the towers and forti- 
fications that guarded the approaches to the city. But all the time he 
heard a voice whispering to him: “What will those walls profit you 
when there is an enemy within the city already, a traitor, ready to 
betray you at any moment?” So we may rear walls of devotion around 
us; but what will they avail us if we wilfully harbor sin in our hearts? 
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As long as God is holy, he must hate us for that sin; as long as God 
is just he must punish us for clinging to that sin. 

But if we wish to quit our sins and turn to God; then let us pray 
and be sure that our prayers will be heard. If we pray with a heart 
truly penitent, then God will surely hear us; even should all the sins 
of all the world be on us, we shall be heard. 

St. ALPHoNSus LicuorI. 


HOW TO PRESERVE AND INCREASE OUR FAITH 


The most necessary and effectual means of preserving and increas- 
ing our faith is to practice it faithfully, to perform faithfully the works 
it prescribes, for, says St. James (1:20), “faith without works is dead.” 
Faith, being a virtue, implies a habit. A habit is formed and strength- 
ened by repeated acts. The more carefully and frequently these acts 
are performed the more deeply rooted the habit becomes and the 
greater the facility of performing them, until they at last are produced 
almost naturally and spontaneously, and the habit ‘becomes a kind of 
necessity, a second nature. This holds good for all kinds of habit, 
for bad habits, or vices, as well as for good habits, or virtues. Hence 
our faith ought to be so deeply rooted in us as to become a second 
nature to us in its practice, and should be as easy and as natural to us 
as drawing breath. To attain this most desirable end, it behooves us 
to perform as carefully and frequently as possible the various practices 
of our faith. 

The first among the practices of our faith is prayer. Prayer is 
of a twofold necessity to us: first, as a practical exercise of our faith; 
and secondly, as a means of obtaining the indispensable divine assist- 
ance for its preservation and increase. We cannot practice any of the 
supernatural virtues without the help of divine grace, nor can we with- 
out it perform anything deserving a supernatural or heavenly reward. 
Prayer is the ordinary and efficacious means of obtaining divine grace. 
“Amen, amen I say unto you, if you ask the Father anything in My 
name, He will give it to you. . . . Ask, and you shall receive” (John 
Xvi:23, 26). Prayer is, moreover, an exercise of faith, for we need 
faith in order to pray to God. Hence the oftener and the more ear- 
nestly we pray, the stronger and firmer our faith becomes, both on 
account of the repeated acts of faith we make by praying, and on 
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account of God's assistance to those who pray. Let us often, in our 
prayers, thank God for having called us to the true faith out of His 
pure bounty, without any merit of ours, and beseech Him in the words 
of the apostles: “Lord, increase our faith” (Luke xvii:5). What con- 
tributes very much to the preservation and increase of faith in a family 
is the practice of saying night prayers together. Hence every night 
at a stated hour let all the members of the family assemble together 
before a little altar, or before a crucifix or a picture of the Blessed 
Virgin, under the direction of the father, for night prayers and the 
examination of conscience. Moreover, let us, when we assist at Hoty 
Mass or receive Holy Communion, earnestly beseech God to impart to 
us a lively faith, and rather to let us die than permit that we should 
ever lose or even endanger our faith. 

Moreover, to preserve and increase our faith it behooves us 
constantly to fulfill the obligations it imposes. These are chiefly: to 
hear Mass on Sundays and Holydays of obligation, to abstain from 
flesh meats and to fast on the days prescribed, to confess our sins, at 
the very least once a year, to receive worthily Holy Communion within 
the Easter time, and to contribute according to our means to the sup- 
port of the church and of our pastor. This is the very least that 
is required of us. Those Catholics who wish to acquire the lively faith 
which can surely secure them against danger to their salvation, will do 
a great deal more than this. For instance, they will, like all fervent 
Catholics, endeavor daily to assist devoutly at holy Mass, to be present 
at all the public services in their parish church, and to receive holy 
Communion, if not daily as the Church desires, at least weekly or 
monthly. Experience proves that these pious practices are among 
the most powerful means of preserving and increasing the faith. 
Furthermore, generosity in contributing to the support of the parish 
church, of its pastor and all its good works, is a proof of one’s interest 
in and attachment to his holy faith; but the want of such generosity, 
especially in those who abound in earthly goods, is a proof of greater 
attachment to earthly goods than to the faith. 

Another very powerful means of preserving and increasing one’s 
faith consists in assisting regularly at the sermons and instructions, 
and in frequently reading Catholic books, papers and periodicals. Even 
learned theologians are liable to forget their theology unless they 
review it from time to time. How much more is a layman, who has 
probably never thoroughly learned the doctrines of faith, apt to forget 
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them, unless he frequently refreshes his memory by hearing the Word 
of God and by pious reading? If he neglects these practices, he will 
not only gradually forget the truths of faith, but also run the risk of 
imperceptibly losing his faith altogether. Those who are passionately 
fond of light reading, and read without discrimination all that comes 
in their way, are usually averse to hearing the Word of God and to 
pious reading, and thus greatly endanger their faith. Let us, then, 
resolve to hear the Word of God every Sunday and Holyday, and to 
read, especially on those days, Catholic books and Catholic papers, 
which contain a large amount of necessary information concerning 
the truths of faith and the events in the Church throughout the world, 
in which every true Catholic should take a deep interest. 

We cannot long preserve the faith unless we shun bad company, 
that is, unbelievers and scoffers at religion, and avoid unnecessary or 
too intimate intercourse with non-Catholics, and with bad Catholics 
whose conduct is not exemplary. Intimate companionship with such 
will, sooner or later, lead us astray from the faith and its practice, and 
contaminate us with the accursed spirit of religious indifference. If 
you feel called to the state of matrimony, choose as your partner in 
life only one who has and practices the true faith. It is usually a 
great misfortune to wed a non-Catholic or a bad Catholic. Beware of 
joining secret societies. Do not join societies that may, sooner or 
later, prove dangerous to your faith or lead you astray. Bear in mind 
that the Church approves only Catholic societies, that is, such societies 
as are subject to the laws and regulations of the Church. Such soci- 
eties and pious Sodalities and Confraternities, as the League of the 
Sacred Heart, the Holy Name, are very effectual means of keeping 
Catholics true to their holy faith. Before joining secular societies, it 
would be well previously to consult your confessor or your pastor, so 
that you may keep from joining such as may prove very dangerous to 
your faith. In all these matters be guided by the Church, for there can 
be no salvation for him who will not hear the Church (Matt. xviii:17). 

Finally, a sure means of preserving and increasing your faith is a 
pure life. Observe chastity according to your state of life, and your 
faith will be secure, because experience teaches that, so long as you 
remain pure, nothing will ever be able to induce you to give up the 
practice of your faith. But from the moment you begin to gratify 
your inordinate passions, you will, in order to quiet remorse, begin 
to doubt, first, the eternity of hell, which is the due punishment of the 
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vice of lust, and next the very existence of hell, and will continuc 


your doubts until you will end by losing your faith altogether. Shun, 
therefore, carefully all that deserves eternal punishment, and you shall 
never have any cause to fear hell or doubt its existence. Be, therefore, 
pure in body and soul, and your faith and your salvation are secure, 
for, says our divine Saviour, “blessed are the pure of heart, for they 
shall see God” (Matt. 5:8). 

We must at once resist all temptations against faith. Some are 
tempted against faith through their own fault, because they have either 
read or wilfully listened to matters opposed to faith. Such reading, 
such listening is sinful and exceedingly dangerous, and must, therefore, 
be avoided. Other temptations are not wilful and may occur to holy 
persons, and even great saints have been troubled with them. When 
such temptations come to us, we must not reason with them to over- 
come them, but should reject them at once as we should do with temp- 
tations to impurity. It would be well, then, to make acts of faith, say- 
ing, for instance, “O, my God, | firmly believe all that the holy Catholic 
Church believes, because Thou hast revealed it, who canst neither 
deceive nor be deceived.” “Whenever doubts and temptations against 
faith present themselves,” says St. Alphonsus, “let us not argue, but 
simply renew the act of faith, and have recourse to prayer.” 

We are obliged openly to profess our faith by word and deed, when- 
ever the honor of God or our neighbor's edification requires it. We 
ought not to be afraid to defend our holy religion whenever it is as- 
sailed in our presence. But in doing so we should avoid entering intu 
a wordy or personal controversy. The immense majority of those 
who attack the Church and her faith and clergy, do so, not so much out 
of malice, but rather out of ignorance and prejudice, for they know 
little or nothing of the Catholic religion. To them we should calmly 
and kindly expose or explain the doctrines of the Catholic Church, if 
they are willing to hear us; but we should shun all religious disputes, 
for they usually arouse bitter feelings on both sides. In explaining 
Catholic doctrines and condemning the opposite errors, we should al- 
ways be all charity and gentleness toward those who are in error. 
Let us, moreover, never lose sight of the fact that the most persuasive 
argument in favor of the truth of our holy religion is our good 
example, that is, a conscientious observance of the commandments of 
God and of the precepts of the Church. 

Our faith is our greatest treasure on earth, and we cannot too 
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greatly prize it. Let us daily thank God on our knees for this inesti- 
mable gift, which He has vouchsafed to confer on us without any merit 
on our part, in preference to so many of our fellow-men who are in 
religious error and darkness. We should be ready, for its sake, to 
suffer and die for our faith, as the martyrs did. But as we shall not 
likely be called upon to undergo martyrdom for its sake, let us at 
least live our fajth, that is, practice it faithfully during our whole life. 

The lighted candle that was given us at baptism is the emblem of 
our faith. Happy shall we be if we carry it lighted as our guide and 
protection throughout the storms of life until the hour of our death, 
when it will again be placed lighted in our hands as an emblem of 
our hope in that terrible hour of obtaining, through the merits of Jesus 
Christ, our divine Savior, and the intercession of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the mercy of God and the eternal crown due to the works of 
faith. May we then be all able to say with St. Paul: “I have fought the 
good fight; I have finished my course; | have kept the faith; as to the 
rest, there is laid up for me a crown of justice, which the Lord, the 
just Judge, will render to me” (2 Tim. 4:7, 8). 

PRAYER OF A FAITHFUL CATHOLIC. 

O, my God, I thank Thee from my inmost heart for the inestimable 
gift of faith bestowed on me without any merit or claim on my part, 
in preference to so many others far more deserving of it than myself. 
Grant me, O, Lord, an increase of faith, and enable me to keep faith- 
fully all its obligations until death. O, Mary, my dear Mother, obtain 
for me a lively faith and the grace to practice it all the days of my life. 
Amen. 


FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. Ss. R. 


UNCLE STANHOPE ENTERTAINS 


__ 


I. 

The next day was so fair and beautiful, the deep blue sky unflecked 
by any cloud, the south wind as soft as the breath of a sleeping babe, 
and high up the turkey buzzards sailing majestically in wide circles, 
the wavelets on the Chattahoochee sparking under the brilliant sun. 
One would never have suspected that so awful a tragedy had been 
enacted only a few hours before. The sheriff hadn’t recognized any- 
one in particular. No one seemed to know anybody else. Consequently 
no arrests were made, the tide of ordinary life began flowing as before, 
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and soon the whole affair had almost faded into oblivion. ‘True, 
some northern editors had written rather caustic editorials about the 
“Lynching bees of the benighted southland,” but that was to be 
expected. 

For a long time no curfew bell was needed in Pulaski. Little boys 
and girls were safe under their mothers’ wings ere the evening star, 
and the name of Jerry became a bug-a-boo for mothers to frighten 
their recalcitrant children. No darkey in Pulaski would pass the old 
china tree after nightfall, and many were the tales of ghosts and hob- 
goblins narrated by old crones in connection with the passing of Jerry 
Oldfinch. ’Twas said by the more superstitious that, on stormy nights, 
strange noises issued from the old tree, and some even asseverated that 
they had seen a ghostly form hanging from the old gnarled limb. 
Anyway, his narrow escape had put a serious light into Willie’s eyes, 
and he generally, now, looked before he leaped. Still, he was the same, 
sunshiny, out-of-doors lad, and the whole town felt proud of him. Old 
Mr. Sears would look at him fixedly for a long time, out of his filmy 
eyes, and after an unusually generous squirt of tobacco juice, would 
suddenly exclaim: 

“Durned if that boy wouldn’t make a good Injun fighter! Durned 
if he wouldn’t!) What he don’t know ’bout guns an’ hosses an’ hatchets 
an’ lariats ain’t wuth knowin’.” 

“No,” would reply Mrs. Maloney, “‘No Indian fighters for me. All 
I ask is that he grow up a good man.” 

“Good!” the old man would say. “They ain’t none better.” 

The part Willie had played with Jerry, in his last movements, he 
kept hidden in his breast, until, one day, having a heart to heart talk 
with his mother, he confided it to her. She drew him to her and kissed 
him very tenderly, murmuring: “My little missionary.” Was it the 
shadow of the cross? Who can tell? 

Dr. Gogarty managed to get under cover by going through the 
back streets, without meeting any of his acquaintances, and the next 
day he was as chipper as ever. Uncle Stanhope, Kari and Patrick 
were all too gentlemanly to make any further reference to his sad 
plight, and the adventure was soon practically forgotten. The Doctor, 
though, was not one to neglect the breach he had made, and a few 
days later, making an evening call at the Malone home, he was 
graciously received by all the family, and soon became a regular visitor, 
much to Miss Queen’s consternation. Uncle Stanhope went home to 
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Pine Grove the day after the lynching, as the spring planting now 
claimed his attention. On that same day, in the forenoon, Willie, on 
Billy Buttons, and Karl and Patrick on hired horses, rode out to Jerry’s 
“mansion.” They inspected it carefully, adjusted the oid door, and 
after having secured Willie’s trophies—the snake skin, the wildcat 
skin, and the pieces of Willie’s beam—they returned home about 
nightfall. Jerry’s charge of buckshot had finished the alligator, and 
Karl got some darkies to skin it for him, and he had many fine things 
made out of the hide. Among them were two very handsome travel- 
ing bags and a fine trunk. Mr. Maloney had a lovely table made of 
Willie’s beam, which supplied the legs, and, if I’m not mistaken, the 
snake skin still hangs on the wall in Willie’s room, and just below it, 
with a prie-dieu resting on it, a beautiful rug of the wildcat skin, with 
two yellow glass eyes glaring up as they glared that fateful night by 
the dark lagoon. Willie’s hickory spoke was fashioned into a beautiful 
walking cane with a gold head and presented to Mr. Maloney on 
his next birthday. The busy hum of spring was now in the air. The 
days were noticeably lengthening. The fresh, new green of the ever- 
green trees was gradually hiding the darker hue of the old leaves. 
Buds were bursting everywhere, and the songs of the darkies in the 
corn and cotton fields, as they followed the plow, rang out clear and 
musical through the sun-tinted air. The wedding of Uncle Stanhope 
and Miss Queen had been set for early June. It was still a profound 
secret known only to Mr. and Mrs. Maloney, who had kept it with 
religious fidelity. None of the others seemed to have the least sus- 
picion. Uncle Stanhope came oftener to town than formerly, and, 
of course, as in duty bound, he never missed calling on Miss Queen, 
and often met her at the Maloney home, but there was nothing mushy 
in their relations, and the tongues of the gossips had nothing to work 
on. About a week after the lynching Uncle Stanhope came into town 
as usual, but before Icaving for home he found an opportunity of hav- 
ing a private conversation with Mrs. Maloney. One day, when the 
house was very still, he opened his mind. 

“I say, Bridgie,” he said, “what would you think of the propriety 
of having Miss Queen pay a little visit to Pine Grove? You know we 
are to be married in June, and, of course, I cannot bring a bride into 
that old shack as it is. That was all good enough for an old bachelor, 
but now that I’m about to embark on the sea of matrimony, the old 
ship needs overhauling, must be got ready to accommodate a mate. I 
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would like to have Miss Queen’s suggestions as to the changes and 
improvements.” 

“Leave that to me,” replied Mrs. Maloney. “Certainly to have 
her go out alone might cause remark, but I’ll fix it. I will go with her.” 

“Good!” said Uncle Stanhope, “good! Just what I would like. 
Only I didn’t want to make you take that long, tiresome ride of 
eighteen miles.” 

“That won’t be so bad,” said Mrs. Maloney. “I’ll get a good auto, 
and Miss Queen, Willie and I will come out and pay you a visit.” 
“Capital! When will it be?” 

“Let us make it next Tuesday.” 




























” 


“Very well, I will expect ycu on next Tuesday. 
II. 

It was a delicious prospect for Willie—a visit to Pine Grove. He 
had many old acquaintances to renew there. He counted the hours. 
Tuesday soon arrived, and by eight in the morning they were on their 
way in the best livery auto of Pulaski, with a careful, experienced 
chauffeur. Mrs. Maloney had ordered a ten-gallon freezer of ice- 
cream to treat the natives, and this was put under the especial super- 
vision of Willie, who sat in front with the chauffeur. The trip was 
delightful. The fresh, cool March air, the bright sunshine, the blue 
sky with flocks of white clouds like lambs at play, the fresh, green 
grass of hill and valley, the young, velvet leaves, unfolding into 
beauty, the myriad blossoms—all made up an idyllic scene to joy the 
-heart of a poet or artist. And enjoy it they certainly did. Miss 
Queen, whose occupation kept her much confined within walls, went 
into ecstacies over the beauty of the scene, new manifestations of 
which appeared at every turn of the road, and I doubt not she looked 
forward with, pleasure to the time when, as mistress of Pine Grove, 
she would live close to nature all the time. Her curiosity in regard 
to the place had long been aroused, and the random remarks of Mrs. 
Maloney and Willie on the trip had whetted it to a keen edge. The 
roads were good, and they made excellent time. About nine o’clock 
they came to a bend in the road, and Mrs. Maloney ordered the chauf- 
feur to stop. 

“Look!” she exclaimed, “Pine Grove!” 

Stretched before them was Pine Grove, in all its pastoral beauty. 
Extensive meadows deep in grass, dotted by groups of cattle, great 
stretches of plowed land and the darkies singing gaily, still plowing 
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and planting corn and cotton. Away in the distance, on a rising emi- 
nence, peeping from a dense grove of dark green, majestic pines, “ever 
sad and sighing,” stood the house. Between it and the spot where 
they were, Clarke’s Creek, like a silver ribbon, poured its crystal 
waters. Here and there it widened out into shallow lakelets, then 
ever and anon it poured its waters through high banks covered with 
the greenest moss and fringed with luxuriant willows that bent, Nar- 
cissus-like, over the clear water, enamored of their own beauty. Here 
and there immense cottonwoods and sycamores, interspersed with 
cedars and pines, stretched their great trunks as though to protect the 
stream. Miss Queen drew a long breath. “How lovely!” she mur- 
mured. A few moments more brought them to the main gateway, 
where stood Uncle Stanhope in a Confederate gray negligee suit and 
soft fedora, which he lifted gallantly, the very personification of 
genial hospitality. 

“Caed mille failthe,” he cried out as the ladies alighted. Willie 
jumped out the other side, and after greeting Uncle Stanhope, rushed 
off to throw his arms around the neck of old Bulger, Uncle Stanhope’s 
blind Irish setter, who wagged his tail mournfully. He could scarcely 
see, but he and Willie had formed an everlasting friendship sundry 
vacations, and he recognized his friend at once. When the ice-cream 
and a large box of cookies had been safely stowed away, Willie took 
Uncle Stanhope’s fine English shotgun, a sidelock, hammerless ejector, 
“The Ariel,” Uncle Stanhope’s pet, and with Bulger for companion, 
disappeared from view. This was just what the others wanted. Noth- 
ing could have suited them better. Now that the coast was clear, they 
could discuss matters freely. Uncle Stanhope took them everywhere 
and threw open every nook and corner of the old home tor their 
inspection. The old house had been built in the ’40s by a Maryland 
settler, and it was as sound as a dollar, not a timber rotted. The 
four rooms were large, lofty and commodious. The hallway was wide 
and high, running all the way through, and lighted by large windows 
at the ends. The large garret room, already mentioned, was entered 
by a stairway from the outside, and so there was nothing to obstruct 
the noble hallway, which Uncle Stanhope used for a dining room and 
general utility room. Saddles and harness were hanging on great 
wooden pegs, and there were several guns and rifles with their ac- 
coutrements standing in a large gun-rack, besides a very large mahog- 
any hat and coat rack, containing a large, expensive mirror. Miss 
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Queen was delighted with everything she saw, and the upshot of 
the visit was that two rooms were to be added at the rear, connected 
by a wide porch, the roof to be continued down over this addition. The 
front veranda was to be extended along both sides of the house, and 
two large bay windows built in the front rooms opening out onto these 
new verandas, which were to have no roof. All this inspecting and 
consultation had taken up about two hours. Several times they had 
heard the report of Willie’s gun in the woods back of the garden, but 
this only added to their sense of security. So they talked freely of 
their future plans, secure of all interruption or eavesdropping. The 
day was so warm and pleasant that Uncle Stanhope had given orders 
to have the dining table rolled onto the front porch; ’twould be a 
novelty to Miss Queen to take dinner in the open, and Aunt Liza, 
Uncle Stanhope’s cook and housekeeper, was putting in her best licks 
on a real country dinner. The house was built on many brick pillars, 
and stood quite high and dry. "T'was open beneath to admit a free 
circulation of dry air. A wide stairway of about a dozen steps led 
up to the front veranda. After having settled the matter of the 
improvements the three of them had seated themselves upon the steps 
and were earnestly talking over their plans for the wedding. Willie 
had been right successful with his gun. Two squirrels and a Bob 
White were dangling from his belt. As he entered the back gate 
he spied the three sitting on the front steps, but they had not noticed 
him. As he neared the back steps the imp of mischief got into his 
head and prompted him to attempt a little surprise. He would creep 
up noiselessly under the house to the stairway where they were 
sitting; then, suddenly, he would dart out with his game. No sooner 
thought than done. He ducked under the house. In his vacations, 
Willie could easily walk upright under the floor beams, but now he 
had to stoop. He crept along as noiselessly as an Indian. He is 
now close to the stairway—almost under it. In another moment, with 
a Comanche yell, he will dart into the open swinging his game tri- 
umphantly. Suddenly he heard his own name mentioned. He pauses, 
frozen into silence. , 

“Certainly,” said Uncle Stanhope, “it will be the proper thing to 
have Willie and his chum Jimmie Bilkins to serve at the Mass. Weill 
get married at Mass, of course. That’s the proper thing for a Cath- 
olic. But I wouldn’t want to make too much display. I'll see Father 
Horrell in time, and make all the arrangements with him.” 
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“Oh, that will suit me very well,” said Miss Queen. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Maloney, “two servers are enough for a High 
Mass like that, and seven o'clock is a nice hour to have it, before it 
gets hot. Then, a wedding breakfast at our house after eight, and 
you'll have all the time you want for your train.” 

Willie stuck his tongue into his cheek and grinned. A gratitied 
look passed over his face, like a man who finds a hundred dollars. 
“Oho! Uncle Stanhope’s going to get married!” He slipped away 
as silently as a shadow, and a few moments later he came tramping 
up the back stairs. 

“Hello, folks! Look what I brought down,” and standing the gun 
in the rack, he brought his game out to be inspected; but never the 
slightest intimation by word or look that he knew anything of the 
“gran’ doin’s” which were planning. Then Aunt Liza’s elder daughter, 
about sixteen, came with snowy cloth to set the table, bringing out 
Uncle Stanhope’s best dinner service. At twelve noon three long 
blasts of the dinner horn announced to the field hands that dinner was 
ready. They soon came trooping in, and in a few minutes “down at de 
quarters,” they were busy taking their noonday meal of pickled pork, 
corndodges, potatoes with the jackets on, and “biled” cabbage, with 
plenty of “pot licker.” Uncle Stanhope and his guests sat down also, 
about the same time, to a real country dinner of corned beef and 
cabbage, with “fixins.”” Aunt Liza, who knew Willie’s ‘Achilles’ heel,” 
sent out a plate of hot slapjacks like miniature quilts, and a molasses 
pitcher full of that brand known to Southerners as “nigger spit.” 
Now was the heaven of Willie’s delight, and I think, for the nonce, 
he even forgot Uncle Stanhope’s approaching nuptials. Willie’s squir- 
rels and Bob White were served up as a second course. But there was 
little room left under that worthy’s jacket even for ice cream and 
cookies, for which, under ordinary circumstances, there would be noth- 
ing but room. Aunt Liza had given the tip to the “cullud” population 
on the place, and immediately after dinner Uncle Stanhope had the 
horn sounded. All the darkies, great and small, long and short, 
thick and thin, came flocking to the house from “de quarters.” 

“Now,” said Uncle Stanhope, “‘all get into line. Miss Queen, will 
you be kind enough to do the honors?” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Queen smilingly. 

The darkies grinned from ear to ear. Ice cream day was red letter 
day for them. On they came with every conceivable kind of a recep- 
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tacle. Some had tin cups, some tin buckets, some tin pans; others had 
tumblers, china cups and bowls. As each got his share, “thank ’e, 
maam.” Miss Queen was in clover. She never enjoyed anything so 
much in her life. 

“Eat it at once,” said Uncle Stanhope. “Don’t let it melt.” But 
he might as well have saved his breath, for the ice cream was disap- 
pearing down the “red lanes” as fast as Miss Queen could dig it up. 
’Twas a great occasion at Pine Grove. Uncle Stanhope stood back to 
enjoy the picture, and I think he realized that it was only the proto- 
type of many happy occasions to come, and he felt very proud and 
was in a bouncing good humor. 

“Listen, now,” he said, when Miss Queen stood up, after having 
industriously scraped off the bottom of the freezer, “you may all 
knock off work and have a holiday for the afternoon. But tomorrow 
morning, bright and early, I shall expect you to finish that plowing 
and planting.” 

Three cheers and a tiger were lustily given out of brazen throats. 

“Then, I might as well tell you,” went on Uncle Stanhope, “that 
“Barbecue Day’ will fall this year on May 3rd.” Another three cheers 
and two tigers. ‘And, I think, for that occasion, we’ll have to invite 
Miss Queen out again to serve the ice cream, she made such a good 
job of it this time.” 

Uncle Stanhope’s barbecues were celebrated far and wide, and 
there wasn’t a darkey in that section that didn’t look forward to them. 
Miss Queen promised to come, and there was renewed hand-clapping 
and cheering. The negroes then dispersed for the afternoon, some 
hunting, some fishing, others trapping in the woods, and some, with 
banjo and guitar, down at the quarters, passed the afternoon “tripping 
the light fantastic toe.” Uncle Stanhope ordered the rig for a drive 
through the plantation and neighboring country. A fine open carriage 
soon made its appearance, and two spanking grays, and they started. 
How Miss Queen’s heart reveled in the rich, beautiful variegated 
vegetation! To one used to city life, immured constantly between 
four walls, with the constant din of passing vehicles, street cars, the 
cry of vendors, the whistling and ringing of locomotives, and the 
rumble of passing trains, and, above all, the stuffy smell of close 
apartments and odor of drugs, how grateful is the calm and sweetness 
of country life! The deep green of grass and trees, forest trees in their 
grandeur stretching out to illimitable distances, the lowing of kine, 
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the ripple of flowing water, but, above all, the sweetness and purity of 
the atmosphere, the clear light of stars calm and beautiful in God’s 
glorious heaven, the onward rush of the sap unfolding hourly new 
manifestations of God’s goodness to man, the ploughed fields only 
awaiting the seed to conceive in the womb of Mother Earth and bring 
forth in ever-increasing abundance fruits and grains for man’s susten- 
ance—all this appealed to the aesthetic sense, and Miss Queen, leaning 
back, exclaimed in an ecstacy of delight, “How beautiful! How glo- 
rious!” Uncle Stanhope was surely pleased. He took them through 
the cotton gin and press, into the corn bins, through the dairy where 
stood the meek-eyed kine with bursting udders. He showed them his 
apiary where the busy bees kept constant hum, his horses and mules. 

“There’s Big Ben!” exclaimed Willie. ‘Poor fellow, you must do 
penance for sending Mose to heaven!” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Stanhope, “too handy with his heels. But I 
warned him. I warned him.” 

“God rest his soul, poor man,” said Mrs. Maloney. “He got heaven 
easily, after all.” 

“T would show you my flock of Angora goats—a new experiment— 
but they’re off skipping the hills beyond.” 

For two hours they kept going, and I’m sure they covered easily 
twelve miles, every moment a delight. At last four o’clock drew near, 
and the hour of departure. Uncle Stanhope would insist on their 
taking a light lunch before starting—at least a foaming glass of pure 
country milk. Then the “chug, chug” of the auto, as the chauffeur 
headed for Pulaski. Now they are seated and ready for the start. — 
Willie is in front behind the wind shield, with his feet on the empty 
ice cream freezer, Miss Queen and Mrs. Maloney in the rear with a 
large basket of country produce to remind them of their visit. Uncle 
Stanhope, beaming, with hat in hand, has cordially shaken hands with 
each one, and is moving away toward the gate. The chauffeur turns 
on the power and the auto slowly moves away. Uncle Stanhope is just 
about to enter the gate when suddenly Willie cries out: “Stop, I for- 
got something.” “Oh, pshaw!” said his mother. The auto comes 
to a standstill. “Oh, Uncle Stanhope! Uncle Stanhope!” calls Willie. 
“What is it, my boy?” says Uncle Stanhope, coming up. Willie rises 
from his seat and turns round solemnly, making a deep bow to Uncle 
Stanhope. “Uncle Stanhope, you must allow me to congratulate you.” 
Uncle Stanhope’s jaw fell and you could have knocked him down with 
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a feather. ‘“Wha-what do you mean?” he stammered. Willie stole a 
glance at Miss Queen. She was blushing like a schoolgirl. Mrs. 
Maloney sat with her hands before her eyes, in uncontrollable laugh- 
ter. “Bye-bye, Uncle Stanhope,” said willie, waving his hand to him. 
“You may count on me to serve that Mass.” The auto moved off. 
“Confound the iggp,” said Uncle Stanhope as he moved toward the 
gate, “how did he ever find it out? The cat’s out of the bag, now, and 
it will be all over town tomorrow.” 
W. T. Bonn, C. Ss. R. 
Note.—In the September Licuortan: “A Night of Terror.” 





PLAY EXPERTS 





“You can’t have everything in the Catholic schools that they have 
in the public schools.” Thank God! For example: Among the many 
experts paid from the public school funds of New York City, is an 
individual who goes about poking his nose in the children’s games, and 
accordingly draws his salary as a “play expert.” 

Henry S. Curtis, New York Play Expert, lectured in Kansas last 
month. He said that “every American boy and girl has an inalienable 
right to have a good looking school teacher, and school boards should 
be willing to pay fifteen dollars a month more for comely instructors 
than for homely ones;” that “play should be made compulsory, just 
as education is;” and that “in twelve generations most Americans will 
be insane unless play is taught.” 


No, we can’t have everything in our Catholic schools that they have 
in the public schools, because in our Catholic schools we are training 
the children to lead useful, earnest lives and to save their immortal 
souls, and they can profit by such training without ogling a good-look- 
ing schoolma’am or aping a “play expert” in “Pussy wants a corner” 
or “Blind man’s buff.” 





“There is no doubt in my mind that the Roman Catholics have the 
finest system of teaching possible. I am positive that the time is com- 
ing when a move will be promoted to have each religion care for the 
education of the children of its creed, just as the Roman Catholics are 
doing at the present time.”—Professor Pepper before the convocation 
of ministers of the Yale Divinity School. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 




















IN A GERMAN PRISON CAMP 





[The following letter, like the one in the June LicuoriAn, was sent 
to La Sainte Famile by the Redemptorist, Father Ducroquet, and 
translated into English for the Leader (Dublin) by T. A. Murphy, 
C. Ss. R.] 

My first letter gave you a general outline of our life in camp looked 
at from a Christian standpoint. A few details will help to fill up the 
picture. 

Up to Christmas we witnessed scenes of enthusiasm—the enthusi- 
asm of souls borne onward on the wings of hope. It was quite a 
new life. In January, however, the confidence of the men was sorely 
tried, and for some of them the new found enthusiasm came to an end. 
The greater part of the prisoners believed that Christmas would bring 
a change, and many even counted on being free by that time. The 
deliverance, however, did not come. On the contrary, events seemed 
to put off the long wished for day to some undetermined time— 
perhaps very far off. Then there came hours of depression. “God 
does not hear our prayers,” some said; ‘He is abandoning us.” Sev- 
eral then abandoned Him. There was too much self-interest in their 
conversion, as they had returned to God to obtain His help. The help 
they sought for did not come, and then they gave up hope, and even 
gave up prayers and Mass. 

It was, of course, a trial for their faith, and faith which is not solid 
easily totters and falls. Things were going wrong in so many places, 
and there was so much suffering, and times were so troubled, that it 
was all indeed a trial for faith. Happily, however, those who gave up 
the practice of their religion were only a few. The others quickly 
plucked up courage again, and if their prayers did not obtain them 
their deliverance, they at least obtained resignation for those who con- 
tinued to pray, and their fervour began afresh. Despite the fact that 
numbers have left here for work in the interior of the country—work 
on farms or at different industries—the number of Communions has 
gone on increasing. There are 250 daily communicants, and there 
were goo Communions on the first Friday of February. 

I must tell you of one particular practice of piety to which recourse 
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has been had here, and which has worked wonders—it is the practice 
of making novenas. This is the great means employed by the prisoners 
to obtain news from their families, and I could give you hundreds—I 
do not exaggerate—of names of those who have received during a 
novena, news for which they were waiting for many a day. It is for 
many even a beginning of conversion. God showed Himself kind to 
them and their gratitude brought them back to Him. Very often 
in the evenings, after devotions were over, a man would come to us 
and say: “Father, I have made a novena, and I have got my letter. 
I wish to thank God, and now I would like to go to confession, and to 
go to Holy Communion tomorrow morning.” 


Some make a novena to St. Joseph, others to St. Anthony, others 
again to the “Little Flower,’ and many to Our Blessed Lady, and 
though at times there may be a delay, they are all heard, and their 
confidence is wonderfully rewarded. You should have seen their joy 
when the letters come, to form any adequate idea of it. Our organist, 
for instance, who had been organist in one of the principal churches 
in the diocese of Cambrai, had had no news for six months from his 
wife, whom he had left behind him ill when joining his regiment. 
After many a prayer he at length began a novena to the “Little Flow- 
er.” Three days later he rushed into our quarters waving a letter 
over his head in triumph, as he exclaimed: “Father, my prayer is 
granted. Madeleine has written.” 


Madeleine is his wife. In his joy he could not but fancy that 
everyone knew who Madeleine was, and as he spoke he laughed and 
wept at the same time. His joy knew no bounds. He rushed up 
to me and wrung my hands, and then went off into the office where 
my confreres were at work, and shook hands with them all, laughing 
and crying at the same time. The Sunday following (he dines with 
us on Sundays) he ordered a special cake for dinner that we might 
duly celebrate the arrival of the first letter from Madeleine. 

These incidents are trifling, but I pity the man who would be 
unmoved by such sentiments of joy. And one conclusion of it all is, 
that the relatives and friends of the prisoners cannot realize the glad- 
ness which their letters bring with them. 

Sometimes a little child scrawls a few words to its father, and the 
father comes to show us the note with pride, and with tears in his eyes. 
Or, again, a brave mother writes a cheering message to a son, like the 
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mother who penned the following passage to her son, who is married 
and the father of three children: 

“You must not brood too much over our troubles. When we look 
at the crucifix we can say that we have not suffered as He did, and 
that God wishes us to enter His Paradise by the same way that His 
Son followed. When one is too happy one forgets and becomes 
absorbed by this world. Have courage and remember that the Resur- 
rection followed soon after the Crucifixion, and may we not hope for 
something similar for ourselves?” 

The writer of these words had five sons at the war; one of them, 
the father of four children, was killed at Maubeuge. Happy are 
those who have such a mother. 

I have said that there are many novenas made here to Our Blessed 
Lady. She is indeed the refuge of all, and the Rosary is the great 
devotion. “When I feel sad,” they will tell you, “I go to the chapel 
and say my Rosary, and I come away with a light heart.” One of 
the many who were converted at the feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception said nine Rosaries every day for a novena, to obtain the grace 
to make a good confession. After so many prayers it is not surprising ° 
that Our Blessed Lady works wonders. Is it not marvelous, indeed, 
that men who never went into a church, who blasphemed and insulted 
religion, now pass whole hours in the chapel and go to Communion 
several times during the week, and even silence those who attack their 
faith? 

There are, of course, such attacks, and many have had to defend 
the faith that is in them. It must not be imagined that the forces of 
evil are at rest. Of the 15,000 French soldiers here all are not Chris- 
tians ; and if there are prayers, there are also blasphemies, and if there 
are apostles of good, there are also apostles of evil. In some of the 
huts those who practice their faith are incessantly annoyed and insulted 
and it requires a certain amount of courage to stand up and leave 
their comrades when the time comes to go to Mass or to night prayers. 
What is termed human respect has a very deep influence, and the men 
are more exposed to it here than they would be in ordinary life. Those 
who resist it are of course all the more courageous. Some are even 
heroic. “I have been in a most violent temper, Father,” said a man 
to one of the priests recently. “In my quarters they began their usual 
insulting talk. I answered them, and, despite all my good resolutions 
of keeping quiet, I flew into'’a rage. Then I went to the chapel to 
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ask God’s pardon, and I have said a Rosary for the poor wretches, that 
God may convert them. Now I should like to get confession, so as to 
go to Communion tomorrow.” How consoling to the Heart of our 
Saviour must not be the uprightness and fidelity of such hearts! 


It will perhaps be asked if there are any obstacles placed in the way 
of exercising our ministry here. Quite the contrary. Providence has 
arranged that we get every encouragement. The German colonel who 
has charge of our camp is a fervent Catholic. On Sundays he never 
fails to assist at one of our Masses in our chapel. Having remarked 
that we always used the same vestments (white), he kindly asked his 
sister, an Ursuline Nun, to get us red and violet vestments as well. 
Again, about five hundred yards away from our camp a hospital for 
the sick prisoners has been erected. We have permission to visit this 
every day, and even several times a day if necessary. With very few 
exceptions, no one has died without receiving the last Sacraments, and 
we ourselves, French priests, conduct to their last resting place, near 
the prisoners of 1870, those who have not the consolation of dying in 
the fatherland. 


In the hospitals of Wesel also there are wounded French soldiers. 
A German priest, who spoke French, attended them. We made the 
remark to our qnilitary chaplain, who visits us frequently, that a Ger- 
man priest speaking French would not have the same influence with 
the men as a French priest. The chaplain agreed with us, took the 
matter in hands, and a fortnight ago one of the priests left this camp 
to take up his duties as chaplain to the French soldiers in the hospitals 
of Wesel. 


How wonderful is Providence which employs for the salvation of 
souls the very means invented to ruin them! [The writer refers to the 
anti-Catholic law obliging priests to carry arms.] If the French priests 
were not serving in the army, the French prisoners would not have 
such religious assistance. Without our presence here hundreds of 
conversions would never have taken place. The instruments which the 
Evil One forged to draw souls to their ruin are the very means by 
which they have returned to God. And these men, who possess so little 
now on earth, have no lack of spiritual assistance, or of that help which 
will enable them to work our their salvation, and to reach their 
Father’s home beyond the gates of death. 


T. A. Murpny, C. Ss. R. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 











“THIS HEAT IS THE LIMIT!!!” 


“This heat is the limit!!!’ Well, suppose it is! What is the use 
of slapping the children or kicking the cat? They didn’t generate the 
heat. Or what do you gain by growling at the wife, roasting the clergy 
or cussing the government? They are not responsible for warming up 
the universe. 

After all, who is the real and only cause of the heat you find so 
trying? Your Heavenly Father. Yes, yes, I understand quite well 
that you can’t see what earthly use there is—. But neither can your 
six months old son see what earthly use there is in using hateful water 
and bitter soap to remove the comfortable coating of dirt he has ac- 
quired. Still, you just scrub away, don’t you? You don’t even try 
to explain. He couldn’t understand. Now because you can’t see why 
God sends the heat, is that any sign it is not the best thing for you? 
Or do you pretend that your little mind can come nearer to under- 
standing the Infinite Wisdom than your infant son can to understand- 
ing you? How much more Christian and sensible it would be to say to 
God: “My Father, I accept this suffering in penance for my sins. I 
know that you send it to me for my good. I thank you for it. Deo 
gratias!” Try this. You will feel as though the mercury dropped 
ten degrees on the instant, and you will be as welcome to your friends 
as a cool breeze. 





BAD WILL OR BAD STOMACH? 





Science goes on apace. It has discovered the root of all evil. 
Henceforth sin will be taken away by pills and not by penance. Is 
Johnny lazy? The fault comes not from a depraved will, but from a 
bad stomach. Don’t scold him, but examine him for the hookworm 
instead. Does Johnny lie or steal? Poor boy, he can’t help that. He 
should not be punished for lying or stealing, but committed to a dentist 
to have his teeth filled, or to a surgeon to have his adenoids extracted, 
or to a diet specialist to see to the balancing of his rations. “Bully for 
you, Mr. Scientist,” says Johnny. “I never did half fancy the old- 
fogey idea of trouncing a boy for doing wrong.” And so, from 
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‘earliest childhood, Johnny goes on developing without restraint the 
baser traits of his nature, always quick to lay the blame on some 
bodily organ, until he grows up to be a criminal and appeals to a 
sympathetic jury. for acquittal on the plea of heredity or brain storm. 

Understand me well, I do not say that a diseased body may not 
be an incentive to sin. But I do say, what the Church of Christ has 
always taught, that with the grace of God, every incentive to sin can 
and must be overcome. We all have met people physically imperfect 
but morally and intellectually sound, and on the other hand, persons 
in the pink of health who were rogues and scoundrels. St. Alphonsus 
Liguori had a sickly body, yet he became one of the holiest and most 
learned men in the history of the world. St. Teresa was the prey to 
lifelong suffering, yet she became one of the greatest women that ever 
lived. They were taught from childhood the salutary truth that, in 
spite of their bodily infirmities, they would be held responsible to 
God and man for their delinquencies. Had they been brought up in 
the school of modern science, so called, how different their life stories 
might have read! 


“WE ARE SENDING HER TO THE CONVENT” 





“Are you giving your child a solid Catholic education?” “Oh, yes, 
Father, we are sending her to the convent.’”’ With what absolute 
assurance our good people make this answer! Would it be right to 
weaken this assurance? Could we ever be justified in declaring to 
them our convictions on the subject? “Christian parents,” we would 
say, “the fact that a cross crowns the edifice, and that the holy garb 
of religion covers the teachers, does not exempt you from parental 
obligation of examining well to see whether a solid Catholic education 
is imparted there. In your examination be not too solicitous concern- 
ing the social standing of the pupils or the elegance of their attire, 
the modernity of the dancing lessons, or the celebrity of the lecturers 
and operatic artists; but be most painstaking in assuring yourself that 
young ladies trained in the institution leave with a correct and thorough 
knowledge of their holy faith, a firm determination to safeguard that 
faith by Catholic companionship and Catholic activity, a true and 
sensible view of life and its ordinary daily duties, modesty, helpfulness, 
earnestness, docility, a realization of their own limitations, esteem for 
every kind of honest work and for those who live thereby.” 
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If Catholic parents would universally send their children only té 
Catholic institutions that impart such an education, all Catholic insti- 
tutions would take pains to impart it. 





THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE 


To what school will you send your child in September? You have 
still thirty days in which to decide. Here is a solemn thought that 
should influence your decision: The saints wish to have that child: of 
yours for their eternal friend in heaven, the angels wish to have him 
for their companion, the Blessed Virgin Mary, for her client, Jesus 
Christ, for His brother, and God the Father, for His child. And yet, 
wonderful to relate, they commit to you absolute power in deciding 
where that child shall receive his training—whether in a school where 
he will be prepared for these sublime posts of honor, or in a school 
where all mention of the angels and saints, the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Jesus Christ, and even of God, is excluded as out of place. 

Oh, Christian parents, what power is yours! Aye, and what a 
reckoning, too, if when you come to be judged you will be charged 
with robbing the saints of a friend, the angels of a companion, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary of a client, Jesus Christ of a brother for whom 
He died, and Almighty God of a son whom He created to serve Him 
in this world and to be united with Him forever in the next! 


FIAT JUSTITIA; RUAT COELUM 





The law of nature is written on the fleshy tablets of the human 
heart. No one can be inculpably ignorant of it. No one can violate 
it with impunity. One of the fundamental dictates of the law of natuze 
is justice. Jus suum cuique tribuere. Give every man his due. 

The civilized world has inaugurated and kept up a systematic viola- 
tion of justice until at last it has been called upon to pay the price 
of nature’s outraged law in blood. There is not a civilized nation in 
the world that has consistently made justice its guiding principle in 
its dealings with other nations, the weak as well as the strong. Appar- 
ently honest men, at the head of governments, did not hesitate to take 
unjust advantage of other nations in a way they would never dream 
of doing in private life. Next came injustice in politics. Consciences 
have been so far deformed as to condone deceit, treachery, lying and 
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bribery in securing and discharging public offices. Then the evil spread 
to private life. Crooked business dealings, from being a scandalous 
crime in a few, became the boasted achievement of the many. It is 
seldom that either directors or shareholders in commercial enterprises 
question the methods employed, provided the returns are forthcoming. 
And lastly, injustice in the relations between employer and employee! 
Does the average big employer pay the current wage because it is just, 
or simply and solely because he has hit upon no practical scheme 
for reducing it? Does the average labor union strike for a higher 
wage because it is just, or simply and solely because there fs an oppor- 
tunity of extorting it? 

Outraged justice has cried to heaven for vengeance until the chas- 
tisement of an unparalleled war has descended upon the guilty earth. 
Let the reign of justice be restored, and the passions of ambition, 
greed and hate, that beget wars, will cease. This reign of justice 
can be established nowhere but in the heart of the individual, There- 
fore let each individual make justice his motto in all his dealings—in 
business, in labor transactions, in politics, in governmental and inter- 
national affairs. Then, and only then, can each individual say that 
he is doing his share for the restoration of universal peace. Fiat jus- 
titia; ruat coelum. Cost what it may, let justice be done. 


THE AD. MEN’S CONVENTION 


Advertising is as old as the human race; so, too, are the ethics 
that govern it. When Henoch or Abraham sent word around to his 
cousins that he had a herd of healthy yearling heifers to trade for olive 
oil, he was advertising. If the heifers were not healthy, he was lying. 
If he sent the message by a shameless maidservant of enticing wiles, 
he was guilty of trying to arouse criminal passions for the sake of 
sordid gain. The same principles hold for every advertiser today. 
It is gratifying to see that the Ad. Men’s Convention held at Chicago 
acknowledged this truth. They condemned the practice of too many 
advertisers of trying to arouse attention by lies or obscenity. Every 
Catholic should stand by them in their crusade for clean and honest 
advertising. And, above all, if a false or, what is far more harmful, an 
indecent or unbecoming advertisement, should accidentally find its way 
into a Catholic paper, every Catholic should make it a point of duty 
to drop a line to the editor calling his attention to the unfortunate 
mistake. Editors are such busy men that they sometimes overlook 
these things. 
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Catholic Events 




















The Bishop of Trenton has found it necessary to warn his people 
against bogus priests and sisters soliciting help for non-existent char- 
ities. His warning should be taken to heart by Catholics throughout 
the entire country. 

* « * 

An Italian mob, worked up to a high pitch of excitement at a Y. 
M. C. A. meeting, attacked and damaged the office of the Catholic 
paper, Le Devoir, in Montreal. 

* * s 

Last year’s offerings for the Propagation of the Faith in the 
United States totaled $477,427.94, an increase of $40,000 over the pre- 
ceding year. God grant that the increase may be still greater this year, 
when so many once flourishing foreign missions are in imminent danger 
of perishing because their financial support was stopped by the war! 


It is estimated that there are at present 370,000 priests in the 
Church. 

s * * 

The Catholic University at Washington has just closed the most 
prosperous year since its foundation. Already an unprecedented num- 
ber of applications for admission in the fall have come in from all parts 
of the country. 

* s * 

The following appeared in the Gilmore City Globe: “I, the under- 
signed, depot agent at Gilmore City, Ia., hereby publicly apologize to 
the Catholic and respectable non-Catholic people of this city and vicinity 
for the part I have taken in a in my office hand bills of a 
bigoted and prejudiced nature. ‘ 

* * s 


The “Catholic Societies’ Peter’s Pence Movement” for the United 
States, was begun in St. Louis when the Catholic societies of that city 
pledged themselves to raise $25,000 for the Holy Father. Surely those 
who wish to give to good works can find no better dispenser of their 
charities than the Pope. His income has been seriously reduced by the 
war. 

* ® 

It has been officially denied that the Pope asked the Representatives 
of Germany and Austria to leave the Vatican. Of their own accord 
they removed to Switzerland where they received an honorable wel- 
come, and where they continue in communication with the Holy See. 


* * * 


By a vote of 26 to 6 the senate of Illinois passed a bill making Good 
Friday a legal holiday. 
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Write to “International Catholic Truth Society,” 407 Bergen St., 
for the address of an isolated Catholic to whom you can remail your 
Catholic publications after reading them yourself. You will thus be 
doing in your humble way the work of an apostle. 

* * * 


The dates for holding the fourteenth national convention of the 
American Federation of Catholic Societies are Aug. 15, 16, 17, and 18 
at Toledo. 

8 s s 

The Annual Congress of all Catholic Sioux Indians is to be held 
Aug. 7, 8, and 9. It is to be held as a memorial of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the coming of F. DeSmet, one of the greatest of Indian 
missionaries, among the Sioux. 

* * s 

Right Rev. John T. Cunningham, Bishop of Concordia, Kansas, 

will celebrate his golden jubilee as priest on Aug. 8th. 


According to reports, Rear Admiral Augustus F. Fechteler now on 
duty at the Naval College, Newport, R. I., will probably be assigned 
to the command of the 2nd division of the Atlantic Fleet. Rear Ad- 
miral Fechteler was educated at St. Joseph’s Parochial School and at 
the De La Salle (Christian Brothers’) Institute in New York. 

* * * 


Denver Council K. of C. has named a committee to consider plans 
for the establishment of a gymnasium, as the first step in launching a 
club for Denver Catholic young men along the lines of the Y. M. C. A. 


* * * 


Archbishop Quigley of Chicago passed to his eternal reward at 
Rochester, N. Y., on July 10 at 5:20 p. m. He had been Bishop of 
Buffalo from 1896-1903, when he was raised to the archiepiscopal See 
of Chicago. Although head of one of the largest and most cosmopol- 
itan Catholic dioceses in the world, he died practically penniless. The 
funeral took place in Chicago Thursday, July 15. The sermon and 
eulogy was delivered by Archbishop Edward J. Hanna of San Fran- 
cisco. The Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Bonzano, Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishops Messmer, Ireland, Glennon, Keane and many other Arch- 
bishops and Bishops were present at the funeral. May he rest in 
peace! 

a * * 

Rev. Joseph Froehlich, C. Ss. R., of Buffalo, celebrated his diamond 

Jubilee of priesthood, July 18. He was ordained June 30, 1855. 
* « * 


Several Catholic organizations of Dubuque have founded a “Neigh- 
borhood House” with a free dispensary, day nursery, domestic science 
rooms, social service nurse, etc. 

a * 2 

The Paulists of Chicago have opened an Italian settlement in the 

fine, large, airy rooms formerly occupied by the New World. 
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Three vacant dioceses have received Bishops from Rome recently: 
The Rt. Rev. Paul Rhode, Bishop-Auxiliary of Chicago, was appointed 
to the See of Green Bay to succeed the late Bishop John Fox. 

The Very Rev. Michael P. Gallagher, till now Vicar General of the 
diocese of Grand Rapids, was appointed Coadjutor Bishop of that 


diocese. 
The Rt. Rev. Thos. F. Cusack, Bishop-Auxiliary of New York, 


was appointed to the vacant See of Albany. 
* s 8 

Governor Philipp of Wisconsin has appointed Father Dietz to repre- 
sent the state of Wisconsin at the Eleventh Annual Conference on 
Child Labor at San Francisco. 

* s s 

Owing to the sad state of affairs in Mexico the Pope will not send 
a Papal Envoy thither for the present but will entrust Mexican eccle- 
siastical affairs to the Apostolic Delegate at Washington. 

7 * * 

An interview with the Pope on the war, published in La Liberte and 
copied in our American papers, was garbled and put the Holy Father 
in a false light. For this reason he has declared that he will give no 
more interviews on the war but will continue, as heretofore, to make 
known his sentiments by means of official documents. 

= s e 

The Cardinal of Paris has had posted up in a number of churches 
notices warning women that if they approach the altar dressed accord- 
ing to the present immodest fashions they will be refused Holy Com- 
munion. 

* * x 

Bishop Kennedy, Rector of the American College, Rome, has been 

raised to the dignity of titular Archbishop. 
® 2 s 


The personal estate of the late Bishop of Salt Lake City was 
valued at only one hundred dollars. 
s © 


The Catholic Business Women’s Club of Detroit, founded by Father 
Condon, Rector of Holy Redeemer Church, celebrated its first anni- 
versary last month by a general Communion. The Club already num- 
bers more than 1,200 members. 


The Holy Father urges all Catholics to unite with him in three days 
of prayer and strict fast for the cessation of the war. He grants to all 
who do so a plenary indulgence under the usual conditions. Any days 
may be chosen ; they need not be consecutive. 

* s s 


Father Jos. Essing, C. Ss. R., died July 16, at Chicago. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 














(Address all Questions to Rev. P. Geiermann, C. Ss. R., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign Questions with name and address.) 


Is it an impediment to their marriage 
for a young couple who are engaged to 
be living in the same house? 

To live under the same roof after 
their engagement is not an impediment 
to their valid marriage, but it may be- 
come an occasion of sin to the young 
couple and surely would give the gos- 
sips of the neighborhood something to 
talk about. Young people that are 
prudent and value their good name 
ought therefore make some other ar- 
rangement. 

Why do priests wear a collar differ- 
ent from that worn by other men? 

The Roman collar worn by the 
priests is prescribed for them by the 
Church. In Catholic countries they 
must also wear their cassock which is 
more symbolic of their renunciation of 
the world and consecration to the ser- 
vice of the Church. In this country 
the Roman collar is the external mark 
of this profession. 

What is the Living Rosary? 

The Living Rosary is a devotion 
fostered by the Dominican Fathers and 
approved and enriched with indul- 
gences by Pius IX. It consists in fif- 
teen persons agreeing to say, each, one 
of the fifteen decades of the rosary 
daily. Its object is to foster a spirit of 
piety among the faithful. 

I had a crucifix blessed with the in- 
dulgence for a happy death. May it be 
used by any member of my family? 

The first of your family that God 
calls from this life may use the crucifix 
to gain the indulgence. If you do not 
place it in the coffin with the corpse 
you must have the crucifix blessed 
again before any other member of the 
family can use it to gain the same 
indulgence. 


I am a young lady who dearly loves 
children and feel I can do good in the. 
married state. I go to Mass daily and 
receive Communion frequently that 
God may bless me with a good Catholic 
husband. But my mother says that a 
girl who is as pious as I am should not 
marry. Am I doing right? 

No doubt your mother is very solici- 
tous about your happiness, but should 
not wish you to enter the convent with- 
out a vocation. God destines about 





ninety per cent. of our Catholic men 
and women to sanctify themselves in 
the married state. As God calls you to 
this state it is your Christian duty to 
pray for light on the choice of a part- 
ner for life. Without sacrificing your 
maidenly reserve you should also try 
to become acquainted, and may invite 
the right young man to call at your 
home. 

What is the Chaplet or Crown of our 
Lord? 

The Chaplet of our Lord is a devo- 
tion in honor of the life of our Lord, 
It is composed of three decades of 
Paters, each decade being preceded by 
an Ave Maria. Three other Paters, 
preceded and followed by an Ave 
Maria are added in honor of the pub- 
lic life of our Lord. The five Ave 
Marias are said in honor of the five 
wounds of Jesus Christ. The Chaplet 
ends with the Credo in which the mys- 
teries of our Savior are summed up. 
To gain the indulgences attached to 
this devotion you must use beads spe- 
cially blessed for it and meditate on the 
life of our Lord while reciting the pre- 
scribed prayers. 

How can you prove that the Catholic 
Church is tolerant? 

Religious tolerance consists precisely 
in allowing everyone to worship God 
as He has ordained. Now, the Cath- 
olic Church has been instituted for no 
other purpose than to aid man in thus 
loving and serving God freely. As the 
true Church, therefore, she alone can 
be tolerant. In our day a species of 
religious indifference is often applaud- 
ed as tolerance. It denies to God the 
right to ordain how He is to be known, 
loved, and served. It mistakes relig- 
ious license for religious freedom and 
maintains that, as religion is purely a 
private affair, everyone has a right to 
acknowledge God’s claims on him or 
not, just as he pleases. If Christ had 
been actuated by this latter kind of tol- 
eration He would never have come to 
assist us to eternal happiness, but 
would have complacently observed 
from His throne in heaven how the 
flesh, the world, and the devil were 
rushing mankind to temporal and eter- 
nal misery. 
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Some Good Books 











Emmanuel, by Archbishop J. J. 
Keane, is a beautiful little devotional 
work, It presents the Saviour teach- 
ing the lessons of Bethlehem, Naza- 
reth, Calvary, etc., to our present dis- 
turbed world. It is published by Mc- 
Vey, Philadelphia. Price, $1.00. 

Loneliness is the last of Mgr. R. H. 
Benson’s novels. It is the story of an 
English convent girl who becomes a 
noted singer. Her love affairs entrap 
her in what would be a forbidden mar- 
riage had not grace triumphed. The 
book brings out strongly the Church’s 
authority. It is published by P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. Price, $1.35. 

The untiring zeal of Rev. Fr. E. F. 
Callahan in his work in the Summit- 
lands of Tennessee is beautifully man- 
ifest in the little monthly magazine he 
publishes and edits under the title The 
Faith of Catholics. It is the organ of 
the Missions of St. Francis of Sales 
and is mailed to as many non-Catholic 
families as possible. The subscription 


(one dollar a year) money is the only 


regular income for the support of the 
missions and for carrying on the prop- 
aganda of the Faith in these Summit- 
lands. 

The Catholic’s Ready Answer, by 
Rev. M. P. Hill, S. J., is a most prac- 
tical book for every Catholic as a ready 
reference. It grew out of Father 
Brors’, S. J., excellent little book, 
“Modernes A. B. C.”. The English 
form is, however, so augmented by ad- 
ditional articles and longer and fuller 
answers that the little German book is 
scarcely recognizable in its presumed 
English dress. The book supplies a 
“Ready Answer” to the various con- 
troversial questions which are proposed 
to Catholics as well as to the questions 
which are continually presenting them- 
selves to conscientious persons on their 
individual duties. The topics are ar- 
ranged alphabetically which makes a 
ready reference possible. It is pub- 
lished by Benziger Bros. Price, $2.00, 

Children of the Kingdom is another 
book done in alphabetical order, but 
this time it is a list of child Saints. 
There Agnes and Barbara and Cecelia 
and so right down to Zita and the 
story each Saint’s heroism is most 
charmingly told. The fine large print 
and the pretty pictures will be most 


attractive to the eye and imagination of 
the child reader. It should be the care 
of every parent who can afford to buy 
the book to procure a copy for the 
children. The influence of such a 
book on children is incalculable. It 
places before them ideals which are 
noble and generous and if they are not 
attainable by all they at least form a 
proper ambition for children to strive 
after. The book is written by Mary 
Adelaide Garnett (Beatrice Fernekees) 
and published by The Devin-Adair Co., 
New York. Price —. 

Lovers of true history will welcome 
Father H. Mann’s XI and XII volumes . 
of The Lives of the Popes in the Mid- 
dle Ages. These two volumes are con- 
fined to the Study of Pope Innocent 
III (1198-1216). They are in every 
way up to the standard of learning of 
the earlier volumes, and in some re- 
spects of more general interest, as 
England is not so strongly emphasized 
(B. Herder. Price, $3.00 a volume.). 
Also Father H. Grisar’s fourth volume 
of the Life of Luther, which treats of 
Luther’s attitude towards Henry VIII's 
bigamy, the reformer’s methods of 
controversy, his attack on the Mass, 
etc. The value of the work can hardly 
be overestimated, especially in view of 
the coming celebrations of 1917 
honor the apostate monk. (B. Herder. 
Price, $3.25.) Another work of great 
excellence treating of the same times 
is Pre-Reformation Scholars in Scot- 
land in the XVI Century: Their Writ- 
ings and Public Services. By W. 
Forbes Leith, S. J. Supplementary to 
this book are The Protomartyr of Scot- 
land: Father Francis of Aberdeen. By 
Matthew A. Power. (B. Herder. Price, 
45c), and The Ven. John Ogilivie. By 
Daniel Conway. Z 


There has appeared lately a series of 
nice fiction for children: Mary T. 
Waggaman’s Shipmates  (Benziger 
Bros., 60c); Henriette E. Delamare’s 
Five Birds in a Nest (Benziger Bros., 
60c) ; Mother M. Salome’s Told in the 
Twilight (Benziger Bros., 85c). This 
fiction is truly Catholic and thoroughly 
interesting. In fact there is so much 
good Catholic fiction now-a-days that 
readers need not go to the evil sources 
of free literature to have all their 
aesthetic tastes satisfied. 
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An Irishman was sitting in a station 
smoking when a woman came, and, 
sitting down beside him, remarked: 

“Sir, if you were a gentleman you 
would not smoke here.” 

“Mum,” he said, “if ye wuz a lady 
ye’d sit farther away.” 

Pretty soon the woman burst out 
again: 

“If you were my husband I'd give 
you poison.” 

“Well, mum,” returned the Irishman, 
as he puffed away at his pipe, “if you 
wuz me wife I’d take it.” 





“As a matter of fact,” said the law- 
yer for the defendant, trying to be 
sarcastic, “you were scared half to 
death, and don’t know whether it was 
@ motor car or something resembling 
a motor car that hit you.” 

“It resembled one, ‘all right,” the 
plaintiff made answer. “I was forcibly 
struck by the resemblance.” 





Willie had tried by various means to 
interest his father in conversation. 

“Can’t you see I’m trying to read?” 
said the exasperated parent. “Now 
don’t bother me.” 

Willie was silent for almost a min- 
ute. Then, reflectively: 

“Awful accident in the Subway to- 

Father looked up with 
“What’s that?” he asked. 
in the Subway?” 

“Yes,” replied Willie, edging toward 
the door, “a woman had her eye on a 
seat and a man sat on it.” 


interest. 
“An accident 





“How awfully quiet young Mr. Bash- 
ley is.” 

“Yes. He always reminds me of the 
g in gnat.” 


After the bride of a week had in- 
spected all the fresh vegetables in the 
store, punched a few and inquired 
prices all around, she said to the patient 
clerk: “These tomatoes are just twice 
as “og as those across the street. Why 
is it?” 

“Ah, yes, ma’am, to be sure; but, 
you know, as I see you are a judge, 


these”’—and the grocer smiled—' 
are hand-picked.” 

“Of course,” she said hastily, blush- 
ing, “why, I might have known. Give 
me a bushel, please.” 


“these 


“I believe absolutely in this idea of 
an all-milk diet,” said a man. “I lived 
on nothing but milk for a whole year, 
and look at me.” 

“On nothing but milk?” queried a 
physician. “At what age?” 

“During the first year of my life,” 
quietly answered the man. 





Mrs. Exe—While I was going down- 
town on the car this morning the con- 
ductor came along and looked at me as 
if I had not paid my fare. 

Mr. Exe—Well, what did you do? 

. - Exe—I looked at him as if I 
ad. 





“I want a piece of meat without any 
bone, fat or gristle,” said the bride on 
her first marketing trip. 

“Yes, Madam,” replied the butcher, 
“IT would suggest that you take an 
egg.” 





A club of eccentric young men had 
for one of their rules that on Tuesday 
evenings any man who asked a ques- 
tion in the club rooms which he was 
unable to answer himself should pay a 
fine of $10. 

One evening McLoughlin asked the 
following: 

Why doesn’t a ground squirrel leave 
any dirt around the top of his hole 
when he digs it? 

After some deliberation McLough- 
lin was called upon to answer his own 
question. That’s easy, said he, the 
squirrel starts at the bottom and digs 
up. 

All very nice, suggested a member, 
but how does he get to the bottom? 

Well, answered _—— that’s 
your question. 





“Oh, Willie! Willie!” cried a teacher 
to a hopelessly dull pupil, “whatever do 
you think your head is for?” 

“Well,” he replied at last, “to keep 
my collar on.” 








